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ARTICLE I. 


THE RATIONALE OF CRIME. 


Messrs, Epitors,— 
Tue following article on the important subject of crime, its 
causes and treatment, from the ‘Univercelum, by 8. B. Brittan, 
is worthy of a place in the Prisoners’ Friend. With the peculiar 

doctrines held by the editors of the Univercelum I have no 

sympathy, but such sentiments as are contained in the extracts 

\ which follow, are deserving of an extended and serious considera- 
' tion. I therefore hope you will make room for them in your paper. 

B. 
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‘ Such are the natural and constitutional differences among men 
that, in the wide circle of human society, it would be quite impos- 
sible to find two persons in all respects alike. This is equally 
true in its application to the physical, the intellectual and moral v 
nature. One is strong and another weak ; one has a healthy and a 
vigorous constitution, another is diseased and feeble from the very 
dawn of its being. In intellectual energy and capacity, one man is 
but a single remove from the brutes, while another has a mind that 


‘ Stoops to touch the loftiest thought.’ 


The same is true in its application to the moral nature. One 
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is strong in virtue, while in another there appears to be a consti- 
tutional inclination to evil. In all these cases the intermedium 
between the two extremes is filled up with every possible inter- 
vening gradation, so that we find among men every conceivable 
degree of physical power and of intellectual and moral excellence, 
from the lowest to the highest capacity of earth. 

We submit the following proposition as expressive of the general 
idea we propose to illustrate in this article : 

The almost endless diversity of capacity and character among 
men, is in a great and important degree the result of causes which 
are above and beyond their control. 

It is true that our conduct and manner cf life may exert an 
important influence upon the present and future condition of others. 
Our own constitution and the circumstances of life, are not alto- 
gether a matter of choice or the result of our own actions. ‘They 
are determined, in part, by causes which existed, and were in full 
operation before we hadabeing. For example; the body may be 
complete or imperfect in its organization. One individual is from 


_ his birth, free from all constitutional weakness and infirmity that 


may predispose him to sickness and death; while in another case, 
the fountain of life and the very elements of being are poisoned 
by disease. To find the cause of this diversity, it would be nec- 
essary to go back to a period beyond the beginning of individual 
consciousness. This difference in the physical condition of differ- 
ent individuals, this contrast of pleasure and pain, may be traced, 
ifi thousands, to the ignorance and misconduct of parents — to 
their repeated violations of the natural and organic laws. So far, 
then, as the life and conduct of the parent has an influence upon 
the condition and interests of the child; in short, so far as the 
child inherits the qualities of the parent by hereditary trans- 
mission, so far is our present physical condition the result of 
causes which had their origin without our knowledge, and still 
exert an influence that is beyond our control. 

This reasoning is not less consistent and proper in its application 
to the mind and moral sentiments. ‘The child as naturally inher- 
its, not only the bodily infirmities, but the intellectual and moral 
characteristics of the parents, as it resembles them in its features 
and complexion. ‘The operation of this law may be traced in the 
whole animal and vegetable creation. If a man sow good seed in 
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his field, other things being favorable, he is sure to reap in time 
of harvest. But on the contrary, if the grain be imperfect, if the 
germ be defective, the plant will be sickly, and perhaps wither and 
die before the season of maturity. By the same law, the gen- 
eral organization and constitution of the parent, physical, intellec- 
tual and moral, is transmitted to the child. It would be unreas- 
onable and unphilosophical to suppose that the children of diseased 
and weakly parents, would be constitutionally sound and vigorous. 
No more can we expect that the offspring of ignorance, indolence 
and vice, will be distinguished for intellectual energy and virtuous 
activity. The various constitutional imperfections transmitted 
from one generation to another, are not confined to the body. 
They extend to the organs of the mind and moral sentiments, and 
mainly determine the intellectual capacity and moral character 
of the man. ; 
From these considerations, we are justified in the conclusion 
that there is much in the physical, the intellectual, the sotial, 
moral and religious condition of man, resulting from antecedent 
causes, over which, from the nature of the case, he can exert no 


' authority or influence. In one case we find that the human 


frame is imperfect in its general structure. The space occupied 
by the vital organs may be insufficient to admit of their perfect 
development and appropriate action. The consequence in this 
case will be ill-health and a premature. death. It is equally 
true that in another case the cerebral development may be imper- 
fect, and consequently, unfavorable to the practice of virtue. If, 
in the other case, there was a natural predisposition to disease, 
there is in this, a constitutional tendency to what theologians term 
moral evil. Qne individual is sickly in consequence of natural 
infirmities which he had not the power to remove; the other is 
depraved and vicious from the same cause. In our judgment, the 
latter is as much entitled to our sympathy and compassion as the 
former, and yet these organic defects, so far as they are confined 
to the body and the mind, are regarded as mésfortunes, while in 
every instance where they are connected with the moral nature, 
they are viewed as criminal, and the subject is tortured in various 
ways to answer the unequal ends of human justice. 


But in the illustration of my subject, I shall find it necessary 
19 
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to notice these constitutional imperfections in a more particular 

manner, and to speak of the light in which they are severally 

regarded by the State. And first, we will present the argument 

in its application to the body. There can only be a natural and 

healthy action of the physical powers when the human organism 

is perfect. Where one organ is defective, there will be as a nec- 

essary consequence an irregular and improper action of the system. 

A man may constantly observe the physical and organic laws ; he 

may be strictly temperate in his habits, and use every means that 

may tend to prolong his health and life ; but if the physical econ- 

omy is imperfect, these will be insufficient to secure the blessings 

of permanent health and protracted existence. Not that improve- 

ment in such cases is altogether impossible. A faithful observance 

of the laws of our being, cannot fail to answer an important end 

— to unfold the undeveloped powers of the body, and to strengthen 

and improve what was before weak and imperfect. By these 

means we may escape many of the evils to which others are sub- 

ject. We may fortify ourselves in such a manner as to guard 

against outward foes, by which, I mean, the maladies not connected* 
with our organization, and to which we have no constitutional 

predisposition. But when the foe is already in possession of the 

citadel, when disease is implanted in the nature, and its deadly 
virus is transfused through every vein and artery of the system, 
we may strive in vain to dislodge the enemy or to resist his power. 

He will remain till the walls that surround him are demolished, 
and the whole system is reduced to its original elements. 

There are many families in which consumption is a congenital 
disease. Wherever it exists it will sooner or later manifest itself. 
The pale countenance and the frail attenuated frame, often indi- 
cate tous the presence and the progress of this insidious destroyer. 
Not only consumption, but scrofula and several other diseases, are 
found to prevail in families, and are transmitted from one genera- 
tion to another. We often meet with persons of a scrofulous 
habit, and with thousands in whom there is a hereditary predispo- 
sition to consumption. Such cases, frequent as they are, excite 
our sympathies. We are ready to explore all the kingdoms of 
Nature for palliatives. The best medical skill is employed ; all 
the resources which science and art afford, are put in requisition, 
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and we are willing to use every means that may bring even tem- 
porary relief to the sufferer. 

Those also who are deaf and dumb, or blind from their birth, 
are regarded as among the most unfortunate of our race. Weare 
accordingly disposed to treat such persons with the utmost human- 
ity and kindness. We cheerfully minister to their wants, and it 
is worthy of remark that the benevolent spirit of the age is 
employed in building asylums for their convenience, and in per- 
fecting a system of instruction which shall render such persons 
at once a blessing to themselves and the world. Indeed, any 
organic derangement of the mind, is very properly regarded as a 
calamity resulting from some cause, known or unknown, which had 
its origin and performed its destructive work before the birth of 
the individual. Hence, idiocy is always viewed as a misfortune, 
and never punished as a crime. ‘The insane and all persons of 
disordered intellect are treated with the same kindness and for- 
bearance. They are provided for at the public expense if not by 
their friends. It is true they sometimes destroy property and 
life, but instead of punishing them as criminals, the humane and 
charitable palliate their offences, and weep over their misfortunes. 
All this is not only right and proper, but highly commendable and 
praiseworthy. ‘ 

Now the idea which I wish to enforce, and which in my judg- 
ment is pregnant with the most important consequences to the 
race, is this: The child as naturally resembles the parent, in its 
mental and moral constitution, as in the form, features, complex- 
ion, or other distinctive qualities. Hence the family character is 
often quite as perceptible, through several generations, as the 
family face. If it is objected that there are individuals who are 
morally altogether different from their progenitors, my reply is, 
that the child does not always resemble the parents in its features, 
and in the other particulars mentioned. ‘These apparent excep- 
tions to the law of hereditary transmission of qualities, must result 
from causes which are not clearly defined and understood. It is 
sufficient, however, for our present purpose that such a law exists 
— that itis not restricted in its operation to the body, but extends 
to the whole man. It follows, therefore, that this same law by 
which the organic structure of the body is rendered incomplete, 
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and diseases transmitted from one generation to another, 
may exert the same all-controlling influence upon the mind 
and moral sentiments. In other words, the mental and moral 
organism of the man may be unfavorable to virtue, just as the 
physical is sometimes unfavorable to health. One man is sickly 
in consequence of natural defects ; another may be depraved and 
vicious from the same cause. ‘Take as an example the case of the 
thief. ‘There is in him a great preponderance of the selfish pro- 
pensities over the moral sentiments; hence he eagerly grasps 
whatever is within his reach, irrespective of the rights and inter- 
ests of others. 

But it may be objected that if a man is inclined to evil from 
some natural defect in his mental and moral constitution, then his 
conduct must be altogether sthe result of necessity, and hence he 
is no way accountable for his actions, and we can do nothing to 
reformhim. This objection is rather specious than sound. A man 
may be of a consumptive habit, but it does not thence follow that 
he has nothing to do to preserve his health. On the contrary, it 
is the more necessary that he should be careful. A well man 
may breathe the night air ; he maj brave the storm and the flood, 
and perhaps suffer no injury ; but for a sick man to expose himself 
in a similar manner, would ee imprudent, if nob inexcusable. 
Apply this to the moral man. If the natural inclination is to evil, 
it is the more necessary that the individual should be strictly 
guarded against every influence that may favor this downward 
determination. It is the more important that all good influences 
should be brought to bear upon him, for in this way we may 
counteract the downward tendency of his nature, and give him a 
moral momentum from which he will move onward and upward. 

I am not reasoning against reason. Iam not laboring to fortify 
@ position that is indefensible. On the contrary, there is evi- 
dently a philosophic propriety in thus reasoning from the physical 
to the intellectual and moral nature of man. If it be true that 
organic diseases and bodily infirmities are transmitted from one 
generation to another, it is perfectly reasonable to suppose that 
the mental and moral constitution may be affected in a similar 
manner, by the operation of the same law. A man may become 
vicious in consequence of certain constituents or qualities inherent 
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in his gature. He may be a thief as the result of this original 
shecatibsain of the selfish propensities. He may fall because 
unablé to preserve his moral equilibrium — to stand erect in virtue. 
Now so far as his conduct in life is properly referable to this pri- 
mary constitution of his nature, just so far is he entitled to all the 
kindness and charity which we manifest toward the sick and unfor- 
tunate. But if we are not deceived, the treatment in all such 


,cases as the one supposed, is not only at variance with the course 


of analogical reasoning we have adopted, but is opposed to the 
essential principles of our philosophy, and the spirit of true Chris- 
tianity. We watch, over the sick man with the most anxious 
solicitude, and employ every means for his recovery. The deaf 
and dumb and the blind, as well as idiots and insane persons, are 
all treated with the same kindness and affection. But here we 
have an individual who is morally diseased, and although his mal- 


ady has its origin in the very rudiments of his being, yet for him 


the world has no sympathy — no mercy; and even when men 
talk of justice for this man, they but use a softer name for cruelty 
and revenge. A severe and vindictive punishment in such a case 
may answer the unequal ends of human justice, but is at war with 
the religion of Him who will have mercy and not sacrifice. And 
yet the miserable offender is hurried away to the dungeon or the 
scaffold, according to the supposed nature and magnitude of his 
offence. Christians in their loving-kindness employ some hardened 
sinner to scar and disfigure his body with the lash, or to break his 
neck on the scaffold! Or he is confined for long years in a 
narrow cell, deprived of the pure air, and shut out from that light 
which God in his wisdom made to shine on the evil and the good. 
The place assigned to this man is a fit sepulchre for dead men’s 
bones! And this is justice, according to the fashion of the world ! 
The spirit that sanctions all this is ungodly and unjust; and I 
must express my solemn conviction that our whole system of juris- 
prudence is opposed to the genius of Christianity, and the princi- 
ples of Nature. 

You may read the world’s definition of justice upon the whip- 
ping-post and the gallows ; or you mgy learn the lesson from the 
prisoner in his damp dungeon home, a place that is only fit for 
lizards, and the meanest reptiles that creep in the dust of the earth. 
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This species of wickedness may be sanctioned by the law; but 
this does not change its intrinsic character. I trace in th® whole 
system the spirit of cruelty and revenge. I know that this unholy 
presence may surround the altar or preside upon the bench. Its 
possessor may occupy the high places of authority and responsi- 
bility — sway an iron sceptre over Church and State, and those 
who will may do him reverence; but when we bow, a divinity 


more divine must prompt our worship. What if the criminal is , 


an enemy to society, he is after all an enemy to himself. Besides 
we are required to love our enemies, and to do good as we have 
opportunity to all men; and surely the criminal is aman. We 
should therefore treat him with humanity and kindness, for. it is 
only in this way that we can reasonably hope to do him good. 
But criminals are not punished with this object in view. The 
good of the sufferer is the last, and I may say the least among the 
motives by which nations are governed in the punishment of crim- 
inals. ‘The reformation of the offender is quite forgotten, and he 
is made to suffer for no higher purpose than to satisfy the retalia- 
tory spirit of the people and their laws. I would not in any way 
deprive society of the proper means of protection. I have no 
desire to have the dangerous man go free ; but I would have him 
sent to prison for the same purpose that the sick man is sent to 
the hospital, and the lunatic to the asylum— that he may be 
RESTORED. ‘To this end, a proper system of mental and moral 
instruction and discipline should be adopted, that the punishment 
may be corrective in its influence. 

But it may be said that much of the wickedness among men is 
not to be traced to any natural predisposition to evil. This is 
doubtless true. Many persons become depraved and vicious from 
the influence of corrupt examples, and a variety of other causes. 

But when, and where have the ministers of justice attempted 
an intelligent discrimination in the infliction of punishment ? 
Surely, not at any time or place within the sphere of our knowl- 
edge. The criminal is tried on a charge that involves his liberty 
or life; and yet, neither his natural constitution and temperament, 
or his education and early associations affect the decision of the 
court. If found guilty he Is condemned, and the penalty is the 
same in all cases. But circumstances cannot change the nature 
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of principles. In the execution of the laws, and in the infliction 
of punishment, we should keep in view the legitimate objects of 
government and the true dignity of man. If one constitutionally 
sound and vigorous should lose his health in consequence of his 
own imprudence, it would still be our duty to watch over him in 
sickness, and to minister to his wants. Or if he should pluck out 
his own eyes, he would certainly deserve as much sympathy as an 
ordinary blind man. Equally true is the remark in its application 
to the morally blind. What if thy brother be willing to exchange 
an Eden of light and joy, for a wilderness of darkness and despair. 
To be thus morally insensible, is, of all others, the greatest misfor- 
tune. The world and the church may leave such an one to per- 
ish; but the great Father will remember his child. Have com. 
passion on that man, and the mission of an angel shall be thine. 

Punishment to be just and salutary, must be benevolent in its 
design and reformatory in its influence. It must be of such a 
nature as to increase the moral strength of the individual. There 
is but one way in which the reformation of the offender can be 
secured. We must lift him up from his fallen condition, Sup- 
pose that among the trees of the nursery you should Vind one 
inclined to take an oblique direction ; you would never tread it 
down to the ground if you designed to have it stand upright. On 
the contrary yon would lift it up, and secure it in its proper place. 
Thus its original downward tendency would be overcome, and it 
would ultimately stand erect in its own strength. Learn from 
this not to trample thy fellow in the dust, because he is bowed 
down; you must lift him up again; and in this way, you will 
make him strong in virtue, and enable him to stand upright in all 
the dignity of his nature. 

But it may be objected that the philosophy of this article is 
opposed to the divine justice and benevolence, inasmuch as it 
makes the innocent suffer for the guilty. But we read that 
the ‘ iniquity of the fathers is, or may be, visited upon the children 
to the third and fourth generation ;’ and we find that this lan- 
guage is a plain expression of the important truth we have endeav- 
ored to illustrate. The influence of our actions is not, and cannot 
be restricted to ourselves. From our intimate connection with 
the race it will extend to those around us, and those who come 
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after us. And yet, this is no objection to the Divine justice or 
benevolence. The world is governed by general, not by partial 
laws. ‘The institutions of Nature are not adapted to the peculiar 
circumstances and relations of individuals. They are established 
by the Wisdom that comprehends all things, and whose purposes 
are impartial and universal. This law by which the distinctive 
qualities and tendencies of one individual are transmitted to 
another, is founded in wisdom and benevolence. ‘True, if we disre- 
gard its requirements, our children may be more frail and imper- 
fect than ourselves. But without this law the race would forever 
occupy the same position. Hence of necessity there could be no 
improvement in the natural constitution of men from one gener- 
ation to another. But man is subject to the laws of progressive 
existence and refinement, and it is only necessary for all men to 
observe the Divine institutions, and the whole race will advance 
in intellectual and moral excellence, till man shall rival the 
angels in their glory, and be in the highest and holiest sense, the 
child of God. 

If we view this subject in its proper light, if we consider how 
much the life, character and condition of the individual is made 
to depend upon preéxisting causes, over which he can exercise 
no control, I trust we shall be kind and charitable, even to the 
evil and unthankful. This is an important lesson, though imper- 
fectly presented in the present instance. 

Reader, perchance thou art strong in the integrity of thy heart. 
Let not that superior strength lead thee to despise thy brother of 
low degree. He may have some constitutional weakness ; some 
unfortunate tendency of mind, against which he is struggling 
almost in vain, yet with a noble resolution. There may be a ‘ law 
in his members warring against the law of the mind, and bringing 
him into captivity.” On the other hand, the constitution of thy 
nature may be more fortunate. Moral powers and intellectual > 
capacities are thine which he has not. But ‘ who maketh thee to 
differ from another, and what hast thou that thou didst not receive ?’ 
Be not high minded. Let not the thought that thou art superior 
to another, lead thee to disregard his interest and happiness. Let 


it not minister to thy pride, but cause thee to be humble and 
grateful. 
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ARTICLE II. 


THE FATE OF BLOOD-SHEDDE RS 


BY REV. DAY K. LEE. 


How thrillingly is that fate predicted in the old text, ‘ whoso 
sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed!’ And how 
much more awful is the authority of that scripture, when regafded 
as a voice from heaven on the fate of blood-shedders in general, 
than when dragged down to the service of avengers therfiselves to 
cheer the executioner to his bloody business! And if men would 
adduce from history and from the reccrds of the day the appalling 
instances where the prediction has been literally or spiritually ful- 
filled, set them forth to sight, and startle and terrify the vicious 
with a sense of their danger, how much more would be accom- 
plished for the peace and virtue of society, than is now accomplished 
by writing it as a statute on the forehead of the hangman and holding 
up the gallows by the word of its command. ‘That terrible and 
true prediction never fell on my car in a sound more startling, than 
while reading of Robespierre and other actors of the French 
Revolution, in ‘ Lamartine’s Girondists.’ I will repeat the well 
known fact, that in early life Robespierre rejected with horror the 
doctrine of capital punishment, and was so tender-hearted that he 
resigned a judgeship rather than doom a human being to die. 
And he carried this same sentiment into the convention of the 
Revolution. At least so he professed and so I believe, for so his 
most intimate friends were opinioned. ‘To that convention he 
carried a system of government and bond for society that included 
all mankind ; and what visions of love and peaceythrough beams 
of philanthropy and knowledge, rose upon his sight ! 

But the revolution rolled on, and the hour came for a sacrifice 
to propitiate the maddened passions of the people. The head of 
King Louis was demanded, and they came to vote on his death. 
No one had said more than Robespierre to inflame that madness 
in the people, and render the king an object of the fiercest hatred ; 
and yet when the crisis came, his friends trembled with fear for 
his course, lest he should persist in his darling doctrine and vote 
against killing the king. He was pledged to the bond of universal 
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brotherhood, and how could he maintain that pledge and vote for 
the death of any man? How could he excuse himself in a single 
departure from his law? He did vote to shed Louis’ blood, and 
this was his excuse. ‘ Tyrants are an exception to humanity, and 
my tenderness for the oppressed prevails in my mind over my pity 
for the oppressors !’ 

The Jacobins voted death ; some to vent their vengeance, and 
others to retain their power over the will of the infuriated mob. 
The Girondists generally desired to save the king, but they knew 
either hesor their party must be sacrificed, and they voted that he 
should die. Then came the turn of the Duke of Orleans to vote. 
He was the king’s cousin; he had given the most solemn pledges 
to stand up for his royal kinsman, and Girondists and Jacobins 
would have been glad and honored him the more, had he been true to 
the noble instinct of nature and voted to save Louis. But fearing for 
his own popularity and safety he too cast a vote of doom. Louis was 
led to the scaffold; the glittering axe glided from its dread suspen- 
sion, and the head of the poor menarch rolled upon the platform. 
The sacrifice was made. But did that single exception to human- 
ity make satisfaction ? did capital punishments cease? No ; that 
single exception proved the ruin of the new system, the destruc- 
tion of those who made it, and the downfall of a republic that 
might have proved a blessing to the world. 

The republic was christened in blood, and ‘blood,’ ‘ blood,’ 
‘ blood,’ was now demanded of it. The Girondists might have 
saved Louis, as many of them desired, but they sacrificed him to 
save their party, and in that criminal deed they brought upon 
themselves swift destruction: The corpse of the murdered king 
was hardly cold, in its grave, before they were proscribed and 
doomed todie. ‘Twenty-two of them went to the scaffold in the same 
procession. Some were hunted from place to place through the 
land, and butchered after suffering each a hundred deaths. Some 
were driven to suicide ; some with him called King Petion, were 
driven through cold, hunger and nakedness, to the distant frontier 
forest for refuge, and were eaten up by wolves. Then came the turn- 
of their murderers, the Jacobins to die. The Duke of Orleans 
died on the scaffold he voted to his kinsman and king. ‘The bitter 
blood of the monster Marat followed the dagger of Charlotte Cor- 
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day, whose own blood the next day was shed in retribution. Then 
with the blood of June, August and September, crying from the 
ground against them, Danton, Desmoulins, Lacroix, Bazire, 
Chabot and others*poured out on the scaffold their blood in truth 
to atone for blood they had shed, though their execution was 
decreed by men for political offences. Marie Antoinette, too, was 
an innocent victim of sacrifice ; but Madame Roland, who said and 
wrote much to make the queen unpopular, to cast her down from 
her throne to a dungeon, and thence to the guillotine, by a sin- 
gular course of misfortune was brought into the same dungeon a 
prisoner at last, and lost her head on the same scaffold. 

Then others fell who had clamored for the blood of their breth- 
ren, fulfilling day after day their divine prediction ; and the blood 
of thousands cried against Robespierre, the leader of the sanguinary 
wretches who reeled and swaggered in the drunkenness of slaugh- 
ter. Then came the day on which was celebrated the restoration 
of the Deity, Robespierre daring as priest to lead the ceremony 
with unwashed hands; and these were the words he addressed 
the thousands attending: ‘Frenchmen, republicans! at length 
has arrived the day forever fortunate which the French people 
have consecrated to the Supreme Being! Never dig the world 
which he has created offer to its Author a spectacle more worthy 
of his regard. He has seen reigning over the earth, tyranny, 
crime, imposture. He sees at this moment an entire nation con- 
tending against all the oppressors of the human race, suspending 
the course of their heroic labors to raise their thoughts and views 
toward the great Being who gave them the wisdom to undertake, 
and the force to execute them!’ 

After saying a few words about kings and priests, he continued 
in this strain: ‘It is He who places in the bosom of the triumph- 
ant oppressor remorse, and in the heart of the oppressed innocent, 
calmness and disdain; it is he who makes the just man hate the 
wicked, and the wicked man respect the just ; itis He who adorns 
with modesty the brow of beauty, in order to embellish it the more ; 
it is He who makes mother’s hearts to throb with tenderness and 
joy ; it is He who bathes with delicious tears the eyes of the child 
pressed to its mother’s bosom; it is He who silences the most 
energetic and most tender passions before the sublime love of coun- 
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try ; it is He who has covered nature with charms, riches and 
majesty; all that is good is His work,—evil belongs to 
depraved man, who oppresses, or allows his fellow-creatures 
to be oppressed. The Author of Nature has bound all mor- 
tals together by a vast chain of love and happiness.’ So far 
all this oration was very well in words and ideas, and some of it 
for tenderness and beauty would well become an angel’s tongue. 
But it came from the head of a sanguinary monster, who could 
not close without adding, ‘ perish the tyrants who have dared to 
break it,’ repeating an exception which lifted again the gory axe 
of the guillotine, inundated his paradise of brotherhood with the red 
river of slaughter which no hand could roll back, revived on his own 
forehead the mark of Cain, and almost upon the morrow fulfilled 
in his own fate the prediction against blood-shedders, and brought 
himself as a savage tyrant to the same scaffold which he had 
caused to flow with the blood of so many thousand innocent 
victims. 

What a lesson of terrible instruction do we read in that atro- 
cious and tragical drama! How signally verified was that other 
warning of Heaven, —‘ he that taketh the sword shall perish by 
the sword.’ That infamous apostate from humanity unleashed the 
the blood-hounds of the moody mob to tear down the victims of his 
hatred, and like the hounds of Acteon they turned at last and 
devoured their wicked master. And while I would by no means 
class all blood-shedders ,with Robespierre, 1 will appeal to those 
who still decree the death-penalty, making exceptions to the law 
of brotherhood, I will appeal to them, and ask them if they see 
not the danger of their dreadful course? If they fear not that 
the prediction will not literally or morally fulfil against them? If 
they can expect to escape the retribution laid up for those * who 
shed men’s blood?’ If society in its true life, virtue and peace 
would not, Acteon-like, be devoured by its own blood-hounds, if 
the death system were permitted to operate in full ? 


Wuicn is the cheapest, to hire a room and buy a library, and 
organize a school for poor children, —or pay the damage which 
such a troop of vagabonds will in a few years inflict on society ? 
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ARTICLE III. 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


Ons of the principal arguments brought against capital punish- 
ment, is found in the liability there is that the innocent will be 
executed for the guilty. As it has often occurred that after indi- 
viduals had thus suffered the penalty of the law, as it is termed, 
their innocence has been proved. But then it is too late to rem- 
edy the evil. But if the supposed guilty one had been imprisoned 
for life, instead of being hung, he could be pardoned, and the 
public could do him justice. There is certainly great force in this 
argument. Circumstantial evidence, where the life of man is 
concerned, should be received with extreme caution. And even 
direct testimony may prove false. We have lately seen a case 
which speaks loudly on this subject. The Jackson Patriot, of 
Michigan, mentions the case of a man whose punishment had been 
commuted from execution on the gallows, to perpetual imprison- 
ment, who has lately been proved innocent. It appears that in 
the autumn of 1843, a man named Ebenezer H. Miller, was con- 
victed of the murder of a squaw in Kent county, in Michigan, and 
sentenced to be executed. ‘The gallows had been erected on which 
he was to be hanged, and only two days were to elapse before the 
sentence of death was to be put in force, when the Governor com- 
muted it to confinement for life in the State Prison. Here Miller 
remained for three years. A man named Hovey pretended that 
he saw the murder committed, and was the principal witness 
against Miller on his trial. Not long since, Hovey, on his death- 
bed acknowledged that he was the guilty person, that he had 
charged Miller with the crime in order to shift the danger of the 
punishment from himself. The dying confession was made in such 
a manner, and under such circumstances, that no doubt was left 
of Miller’s entire innocence. ‘The facts were represented to Gov. 
Felch, and a full pardon was granted a short time since to Miller, 
who, on being set at liberty, returned to his friends in Vermont, 
who are said to be highly respectable. 

As a bad man, to screen himself, may swear away the life of 
another, it is not certain that a man is guilty, though another may 
testify that he saw him commit murder. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


PHILOSOPHY OF REFORM. 


BY REV. H, H. BAKER. 


Br. Spear: — Having an opportunity to send you the name 
of a subscriber, I thought I would pen a few thoughts, which if 
you deem worthy a place in your excellent periodical, please 
insert. 

There is a great work being accomplished for humanity iw the 
efforts which are put forth against the gallows, and the cruel 
treatment which too many of the unfortunate receive under the gov- 
ernment of our prisons. Many people seem to be alarmed at the 
softening down of the rules and modes of punishment which have 
characterized our penitentiaries, and are of the opinion, that if 
cruel and dread management is exchanged for more humane treat- 
ment, there will be no safety in nor out of prison — that the crim- 
inal will be less restrained, and more encouraged to violate. the 
rules of his home, and commit acts of violence, and thus defeat 
the law in its contemplation. But all those who are so strenuous 
for severe and bloody penalties, would produce, were they per- 
mitted to carry out their principles, precisely the same results 
which they charge upon a mild discipline, and for fear of which 
they feign so much alarm. 

The history of prison government the world over affords strong 
evidence against the objector, and in favor of the exercise of 
mercy. Thousands have been moralized in prison, and freed from 
their chains by the exercise of kindness, who had for years raved 
in madness under the weight of galling fetters and brutal treat- 
ment. No penalty should be administered out of revenge, or in 
a retaliatory spirit ; this principle all must acknowledge as just ; 
consequently that kind and degree of chastisement should be exer- 
cised, which will be recognized as proper by the offender himself, 
and which will correct and improve his mind. 

Cruel treatment is one thing, and punishment is another, and 
entirely different thing; the former enrages the passions and 
debases the moral principles ; but the latter elevates the noble fac- 
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ulties of the mind, and leads to an abhorrence of all wrong, and a 
love and appreciation of right. Love always begets love, hatred 
begets hatred; revenge never fails to awaken a corresponding 
spirit. 

It may be true that there are those who may, under certain 
circumstances, be deterred from the commission of crime by the 
cruelty and severity of a penalty ; but are such made better? is 
the grand and important question ; if not, then such penalties 
ought not to exist. Individuals are constantly being liberated 
from our prisons, as their terms of imprisonment expire. Now if 
we wish for the safety of our lives and property, so far as the’ lib- 
eration of convicts are concerned, we must seek to have such 
treatment administered towards them as will correct them, and 
then there will be no grounds for alarm from that quarter. 
Humane legislators should seek to imitate the Divine law in fram- 
ing their codes. The Psalmist says the law of the Lord is per- 
fect, converting the soul, making wise the simple, and rejoicing 
the heart. 

Paul says that ‘ we have had fathers of the flesh who chastened 
us after their pleasure ; but He, [that is, God,] for our profit, that 
we might be made the partakers of his holiness.’ * Whom the Lord 
loveth he chasteneth,’ consequently the good of the chastised is 
always contemplated by the love of the Father. Now when man 
in his treatment to his fellow-man shall be influenced by the spirit 
of God’s moral law, he will be enabled to realize the object which 
all righteous laws have in view. The objector, therefore, labors 
under a gross mistake in his idea of what constitutes proper disci- 
pline, and is exercised with a groundless fear. The objector 
affords the strongest evidence which can be presented against his 
position, in the revengeful spirit which he manifests towards the 
fallen. He thinks there is no punishment unless the convict is 
despised and treated as no beast should be treated. There are 
those who think that a well-ventilated cell, a comfortable bed, 
wholesome food, and kind treatment in other respects, are a per- 
version of the law; and if the depraved at our prisons are to be 
thus treated, thousands will commit crimes that they may secure 
for themselves what they do not now enjoy — comfortable homes. 

But is there nothing forbidding in the mildest treatment of our 
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prisons? ‘To be shut out from the world, to lose one’s citizen- 


ship, to be placed under the eye of a sentinel, to have no privilege 
of conversing with fellow-prisoners, to be locked up by night in a 
rocky cell, and an iron gate and towering wall frowning upon 
them by day; is all this nothing? Is there no punishment in 
such circumstances? Is such a place inviting as a home ? 

I have said that the supporters of severe and crude laws afford 
evidence against themselves, in the spirit they evince in their argu- 
; ments. Such are of the opinion that those who violate our laws 
ought to be despised, —‘ they have shown no mercy in the com- 
mission of crime, and therefore should have none shown to them.’ 
Hanging, it is said, is quite too good for the murderer ; ‘ he should 
| be drawn in quarters, hung in gibbets, roasted alive, chopped in 
inch pieces, and made to die the most slow and torturing death 
pessible ;’ and after man has exhausted all his ingenuity and skill 
in torturing the murderer, they would have, if we are allowed to 
judge by their conversation, seven-fold vengeance poured upon 
t them through the numberless ages of the future life. 

Such a spirit we denominate revengeful; and those who argue 
1 thus, prove themselves in possession of the spirit of retaliation, 
i and instead of ‘ overcoming evil with good,’ they are themselves 
‘overcome of evil.” Now if such a spirit be wrong, the argument 
which it puts forth, must be wrong; a fountain cannot send forth 
at the sanie time fresh water and salt; neither are we to expect 
grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles; and until the supporters of 
the gallows are actuated towards the criminal by a different spirit 


than that which characterizes very many, I for one, must regard 
them wrong in theory. 
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Tue casualties of this world come on like waves, one succeeding 
the other. We may escape the heavy roll of the mighty ocean, 
and be wrecked in the still smooth waters of the land-locked bay. 
We dread the storm and the hurricane, and forget how many 
have perished within sight of the shore. 
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ARTICLE V. 


ANECDOTE OF CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


THE following anecdote from Major Forbes’s ‘ Eleven years in 
Ceylon,’ has been sent to us by a correspondent, as illustrative of 
a subject treated in the papers entitled, ‘Experience of a 
Barrister.’ 

When within two miles of Nyakcombura, hurrying on to avoid 
nightfall, and find shelter from a threatening storm of lightning 
and rain, we came suddenly on a pony, which had been sent on 
some hours in advance, standing over the lifeless body of my old 
housekeeper, which lay stretched at full length on the back, and 
swimming in blood. 

The tempest commenced, and darkness closed on us as we were 
examining the locality of the catastrophe. We compelled the 
unwilling attendants to convey the body to the rest-house ; and 
there after minutely examining thé ghastly corpse, we caused it to 
be interred. There was a mortal wound—a stab — entering 
above and inside the left collar-bone, and passing (we found by 
probing with a small cane) right down through the heart. The 
deceased was a very short man; and from the nature and position 
of the wound, my two friends and myself, in the absence of all 
information, formed an opinion that he had been wilfully murdered 
by means of a long and very sharp instrument. The mouth of the 
pony had been rubbed with blood, and also its foot, and then pressed 
down upon the white jacket worn by the deceased, for the purpose of 
making it appear that the horse had bitten or kicked the unfortunate 
man. ‘These circumstances, as well as the direction of the wound, 
showed design, not accident ; and I was well aware that the pony was 
much attached to the deceased, who usually slept in the stall 
beside him. [For eight days no circumstances transpired that 
could throw any light on the subject of the supposed murder ; but 
then I obtained proof that a confidential Lascoreen (court mes- 
senger,) who had been seen very near, actually at the spot, pro- 
ceeding apparently amicably in company with the deceased, about 
the very time when his death must have occurred. I had already 
taken the statements of this Lascoreen and the grass-cutter, which 
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now turned out to be false ; and numerous connecting links in the 
chain of circumstantial evidence induced me to commit them both 
for trial for the murder. Before they were sent off, the Lasco- 
reen expressed a wish to make a second statement; and then 
detailed what afterwards proved to be the truth, although at the 
time it appeared absurd and incredible. 

The Lascoreen’s statement was to this effect : — That, contrary 
to his orders he had allowed the deceased to purchase some arrack 
as a present for his acquaintances in the neighborhood of Nya- 
koombura, in which place he had formerly lived as servant to the 
post-holder. The arrack was carried in a long-necked French 
bottle, tied in a handkerchief, and slung from his wrist — in pass- 
ing a narrow part of the path, the bottle striking against a rock, 
was broken in such a manner that aJl that remained was the bottom, 
still containing a little arrack, and attached to it a piece of the 
glass, like a spike, the whole height of the bottle. This spike had 
sharp edges, a sharp point, and altogether resembled a Malay 
crig. The deceased continued to lead the pony, with the remains 
of the bottle still slung on his left arm, until he arrived where 
there was a hole or step in the road of nearly two feet deep, 
formed by water in the rainy season flowing along the path, and 
falling over the root of atree. On this root the deceased stum- 
bled, and pitching head foremost into the hole, fell on the spike 
of the bottle. He instantly pulled himself up, fell back, and 
expired. ‘The Lascoreen proceeded — ‘ Afraid and flurried, and 
recollecting that contrary to your orders, 1 had allowed him to 
purchase arrack, and that I must thus be blamed for his death, I 
desired the grass-cutter to deny all knowledge of the manner of 
the deceased’s death — to say that he was some distance before 
us, and that on coming up we found him dead. I then took the 
broken bottle and handkerchief, and threw them as far as I could 
into the jungle. After this I became sick and fainted ; and it 
must have been at this time that the grass-cutter marked the 
pony’s mouth, and placed the animal’s hoof over the wound, and 
upon the jacket of the deceased. I had hardly recovered my 
recollection when the gentleman came up.’ 

At the time of hearing this statement I was thirty miles from 
the place, but immediately despatched persons to examine the 
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surrounding jungle; and there returned bringing the long slender 
brittle weapon unbroken, though it had been thrown to a consid- 
erable distance. Rain had fallen in torrents since the event 
occurred, yet the blood could still be traced in the curved side of 
the glass, which exactly corresponded to the cut made in the 
jacket of the deceased at the time he received his death-wound. 
In this case there were so many minor circumstances which bore 
strongly against the Lascoreen and grass-cutter, but which were all 
explained by the discovery of the handkerchief and glass dagger, 
that, had not the latter been found uninjured (and its preservation 
may be considered providential,) the life of a valuable and long- 
tried servant would have been in the utmost jeopardy. So much 
importance did I attach to the conveyance of this extraordinary 
weapon, that I would not intrust it to any one, and proceeded to 
Koudy, where I personally delivered it to the judicial commis- 
sioner. After a careful examination of the case, the charge hith- 
erte so strongly supported by a chain of evidence was aban- 
doned, and the parties released. ‘This adventure had a consider- 
able effect on my after conduct as a judge, and also on my opinion 
as regards the infliction of capital punishment in particular cases. 





ARTICLE VI. 


KOSSUTH. 


BY J. R. LOWELL. 


A race of nobles may die out, 
A royal line may leave no heir ; 
Wise Nature sets no guards about 
Her pewter plate and wooden ware. 


But they fail not, the kingly breed, 
Who starry diadems attain ; 

To dungeon, axe, and stake succeed 
Heirs of the old heroic strain. 


The zeal of Nature never cools, 
Nor is she thwarted of her ends ; 

When gapped and dulled her cheaper tools, 
Then she a saint and prophet spends. 
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Land of the Magyars! though it be 
The tyrant may relink his chain, 
Already thine the victory, 
As the just Future measures gain. 


Thou hast succeeded, thou hast won 
The deathly travail’s amplest worth ; 
A nation’s duty thou hast done, 
Giving a hero to our earth. 


And he, let come what will of woe, 
Has saved the land he strove to save ; 
No Cossack hordes, no traitor’s blow, 
Can quench the voice shall haunt his grave. 


‘ ] Kossuth am: O! Future, thou 
That clear’ st the just and blot’ st the vile, 
O’er this small dust in reverence bow, 
Remembering what I was erewhile. 


‘ J was the chosen trump where through 
Our God sent forth awakening breath ; 

Came chains ? Came death ? the strain He blew 
Sounds on, outliving chains and death.’ 





ARTICLE VII. 


MOVEMENTS OF JACK KETCH. 


Haneine has been the order of the day of late, and Mr. Cal- 
craft, the Newgate ‘Jack Ketch,’ has been busily flying about 
on the railways, teaching and exemplifying the respect due to 
human life. On Wednesday he hanged James Griffiths, at Brecon ; 
on Friday, Sarah Harriet Thomas, at Bristol; on Saturday, 
James Blomfield Rush, at Norwich. He traversed in four days 
the breadth of England, from the mountains of Wales to the sands 
of Norfolk. A boy, a girl, and a man dangled in the air by his 
skill as an exemplar of the sacredness of human life. Probably 
fifty thousand persons were admonished by the spectacles he 
exhibited, and the whole public have had the benefit of reading 
and hearing of them. ‘ There is,’ says the Times, ‘a powerful 
instinct in man’s heart which assigns to the assassin his apt punish- 
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ment.’ The gallows is the instrument and symbol of this instinct. 
Yet there is an outcry for concealment. There is a sacred wrath, 
say others, which dictates’ the swift/destruction of the murderer. 
Calcraft is the impersonation of this wrath. Yet, notwithstanding 
his labors, he is not to have a testimonial. He carriés the rope in 
his carpet-bag among his clothes. He shoots swiftly across Eng- 
land. On Wednesday, Griffiths, a boy of eighteen, entreats him 
to be quick after the cap is drawn down on his face. On Friday, 
a girl of eighteen struggles and shrieks frantically in the arms of 
seven policemen, and Calcraft ties her legs and casts her off. On 
Saturday his nerves were a little shaken. Like that of the Home 
Secretary, his duty is painful. When the black flag floated from 
the grey castle, and he was on the drop in presence of a vast 
amphitheatre full of spectators, with the obdurate Rush, Caleraft 
was tremulous. Rush said to him, while adjusting the noose on 
his neck, *‘ Don’t be in a hurry — take your time;’ then moving 
his head about, he said, ‘ Put the knot a little higher up — don’t 
hurry.’ Calcraft endures these things to execute stern duties 
enjoined by the majesty of the law, the instincts of humanity, and 
the sacred wrath against crime. 





WRONG NOT THE LABORING POOR. 


Wronc not the laboring poor, by whom ye live, 
Wrong not your humble fellow-worms, ye proud ; 

For God will not the poor man’s wrongs forgive, 
But hear his plea, and have his plea allowed. 


Oh, be not like the vapors, splendor-rolled, 

That spring from earth's green breast, usurp the sky, 
Then spread around contagion black and cold, 

Till all who mourn the dead prepare to die. 


No, imitate the bounteous clouds, that rise 
Freighted with bliss from river, vale, and plain, 

The thankful clouds which beautify the skies, 
They fill the lap of earth with fruit and grain. 


Yes, emulate the mountain and the flood, 
That trade in blessings with the mighty deep, 
Till soothed in peace and satisfied in good, 
Man’s heart be happy as a child asleep. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


CONVERSATION. 


NO. III. 


INTERVIEW WITH AN ORTHODOX CLERGYMAN, 


In our last number we gave avery interesting conversation 
that we had with a highly distinguished physician, and the promise 
was made that sketches of this kind should occasionally appear in 
our periodical. ‘These conversations are of every variety ; some- 
times embracing every moral topic that may happen to be promi- 
nent in the community. Then again, they are confined to some 
one subject. We shall select those which cover the most ground, 
and present the greatest number of objections. The present sketch 
relates to an interview with a very respectable clergyman of the 
Orthodox denomination. It lasted about two hours; of course 
the sketch cannot cover but a small part. Entering his house, I 
said, 

‘Good evening, sir. I called to say that I should like your 
church for some Sunday.’ 

‘Well, I don’t know about that.’ 

‘I presumed that you would be as liberal as the Universalists 
and Unitarians here.’ 

‘What are you aiming to do?’ 

‘I wish to see the death-penalty removed; the prisons become 
moral hospitals, and liberated convicts provided for.’ 

At this stage of the conversation, his wife said, ‘ ‘* Whoso 
sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed.” ’ 

‘Yes, ma’am, I think I have heard this passage before ; but 
what has that to do with opening the church ?’ 

‘Yes; but what do you do with that passage ?’ 

‘TI do not do anything ; I let it stand. It suits me well enough 
as itis. You seem to be the most troubled about it.’ 

Turning again to the clergyman, I said, ¢ well, about the church ; 
can I have it?’ 

‘I believe the law of God authorizes capital punishment,’ he 

continued. . 
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‘Yes; but then you certainly go for free discussion ; that is 
the question. Does the divine law sanction such a penalty ?’ 

‘I believe it does. ‘* Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall 
his blood be shed.”’’ 

‘Oh yes; I know something about that passage; but do you 
mean to take it literally ?’ 

‘Yes, certainly, it is a plain declaration. Then I would like 
to know how you will discriminate, for the passage makes no reser- 
vation ; the killing may be accidental or intentional, and then there 
is no room for the pardoning power. But then, what has this to 
do with opening your church ?’ 

‘I cannot open it to such a subject. The law of God requires 
that men should be hung.’ 

‘But why not open your church? ‘The other denominations 
here, the Universalists have opened their meeting-house.’ 

‘ Why don’t you go to the Unitarian? There is a good society 
there, and you will find a ready access.’ 

‘Perhaps I may; but then there are two things to be consid- 
ered. Most of the class who would hear me there are about right 
in their views, and should I go there, your people would not 
hear me.’ 

‘ Well, Jet every man work in his own harness. We have 
objects enough to take up all our time, and all our means.’ 

‘ Well, but I only want your church for one sermon; and that 
I wish to deliver on the subject of discharged prisoners.’ 

‘ But you can go to the Unitarian.’ 

‘Perhaps I can; but your denomination pursue a strange 
course. You refuse your churehes, and drive us among Unita- 
rians and Universalists, and then cry out that the whole movement 
is a Unitarian or a Universalist affair. This is wrong. I wish 
now to go among other denominations.’ 

‘But then I cannot open the church. My people hire me to 
preach certain doctrines, and they would be disappointed.’ 

‘Yes, sir; you are Aired to proclaim certain doctrines, and 
this is the worst of the whole matter. You enjoy no freedom 
whatever. Yours is a slavish ministry. But I must leave 
you. I have labored with you to no advantage whatever. 
And now the awful responsibility rests on you. The Scrip- 
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tures say, “‘ Knock, and it shall be opened.” I haye knocked, 
but you have not opened; you have closed the doors of your 
church upon me. Had I a pulpit, I would gladly let you 
| into it, and bid you God speed in a work which certainly is the 
| | very highest form of benevolence. You are determined to keep 
- up your sect, and to shut out every thing of a liberal character. 
| | @ have done my duty. You may say there are other places. 
1 Grant that ; but I do not believe it my duty to hire a hall, nor to 
} stand out of doors to proclaim my message. You believe, Sir, in 
a future judgment; you believe that the Son of Man will say to 
you, “I was in prison, and, did you visit me?’’ What can you 
say in reply? You have neither done this work nor allowed oth- 
ers. But I have cleared the skirts of my garment. I have per- 
formed a sacred duty. I have given you an opportunity such as 
you seldom have ; for there are but two individuals in the whole 
United States that deliver public discourses on the subject of 
Prison Reform. I beg of you to think seriously upon this solemn 
matter. The prisoner needs sympathy ; he needs a word in favor 
of his reformation. I wish to say that word. I wish to reach 
your people, as you call them. You close the door. You stand 
in a position of great responsibility. I have said what I deemed 
necessary to you, and now we part, perhaps, never more to meet 
in this world; and may heaven direct you into the paths of right- 
eousness and truth.’ 








FLOGGING IN THE Navy.— Commodore Charles Stewart has 
written a letter relative to flogging in the Navy, in which he 
comes out flat-footed against that barbarous practice. He says, 
‘If discipline cannot be preserved without resorting to these cru- 
elties, the wisest policy would be to break up the navy, save the 
millions drained from the, Treasury for its support, extinguish its 
. cruelty and oppression, and put an end to a service so wholly and 
completely aristocratic, that it has not, even under monarchy, its 
} equal in existence.’ 
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ARTICLE IX. 


PRISONERS’? EVENING HYMN. 


WE see no more in thy pure skies, 

How soft, O God! the sunset dies : 

How every color’d hill and wood 

Seems melting in the golden flood : 

Yet, by the precious memories won 

From bright hours now forever gone, 

Father! o’er all thy works, we know, 

Thou still art shedding beauty’s glow ; 

Stull touching every cloud and tree 

With glory, eloquent with Thee ; 

Still feeding all thy flowers with light, 

Though man hath barr’d it from our sight. 
We know Thou reign’st, the Unchanging One, th’ All Just! 
And bless Thee still with free and boundless trust ! 


We read no more, O God! thy ways 
On earth, in these wild evil days, 
‘The red sword in the oppressor’s hand 
Is Ruler of the weeping land ; 
Fallen are the faithful and the pure, 
No shrine is spared, no hearth secure, 
Yet by the deep voice from the past, 
Which telis us these things cannot last — 
And by the hope which finds no ark, 
Save in thy breast, when storms grow dark — 
We trust thee! — As tN e sailor knows 
That in its place of bright repose 
His pole-star burns, though mist and cloud 
May veil it with a midnight shroud. 
We know thou reign’st ! — All Holy One, All Just ! 


And bless Thee still with love’s own boundless trust. 


We feel no more that aid is nigh, 
When our faint hearts within us die. 
We suffer — and we know our doom 
Must be one suffering till the tomb. 
Yet, by the anguish of thy Son 

When his last hour came darkly on — 
By his dread ery, the air which rent 
In terror of abandonment — 
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And by his parting word, which rose, 
We know that Thou mayst wound, mayst break 
The spirit, but wilt ne’er forsake ! 
Sad suppliants whom our brethren spurn, 
In our deep need to Thee we turn! 
To whom but Thee *— All Merciful, All Just ! 
In life, in death, we yield Thee boundless trust. 





ARTICLE X. 


THE MODEL MOTHER. 


Aut her children are angels. She knows no children like 
them. Tom can already spell words of three syllables, and 
the little fellow is only five years old next thirty-first day of 
July. Polly puts such curious questions, that her papa is often 
puzzled to answer them. It was but yesterday she asked him, 
‘Why he had such whiskers, and mamma had none?’ and Mr. 
Smith really didn’t know what to say. Thank goedness! she 
has given all of them a good education, and there isn’t one that 
can turn round and reproach her with a moment’s neglect. She 
loves them all dearly, and never ceases thinking of them. It 
does her heart good to see them happy, and she cannot understand 
how mothers can part with their children, and put them out to 
nurse, where they never see them, and leave them entirely to the 
care of a strange woman. 

No wonder their children didn’t love them! Now, she has 
nursed every one of her family, and is she any the worse for 
it, pray? She has no patience with such fine ladies. They 
don’t deserve having children. Why, look at baby! The little 
thing knows her, and understands every word she says. If it 
cries, — though it is the quietest child in the world—she has 
only to say, ‘ Be quiet, baby!’ and it goes off to sleep directly. 
No! those who don’t behave as mothers, will never be loved as 
mothers, and it’s her opinion that when children turn out bad, it 
is because they have been neglected in childhood, and have never 
known the comforts of a home. Ingratitude never grows up in a 
child’s heart, unless it has been first sown there by the hand of a 
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parent. Why she has never had a moment’s uneasiness with any 
of her children — and she has ten of them—and why? Because 
affection begets affection, and she is positive they would not do 
a single thing to make their mother miserable. It’s true that 
Ned is ‘a little racketty,’ but boys will be boys, and the lad is too 
good at heart ever to go wrong. But if the worst should happen 
—not that she fears it— the boy never will forget his happy 
infancy, and that’s a blessing! ‘The thoughts of a happy child- 
hood have brought back many a prodigal son, and she knows well 
enough that her Ned would never wander far without feeling that 
chain round his heart gently pulling him towards home. But it’s 
all nonsense! ‘The boy’s right enough, if Mr. Smith wouldn’t be 
so harsh to him ! 

Thus the Mopent Moruer defends her children. Their defects 
are beauties in her eyes ; their very faults are dear to her. They 
can do no wrong. If any breakage takes place, it wasn’t the 
child’s fault ; she tells you she’s only to blame. She stays the 
father’s arm when his anger is about to fall, and stops his mouth 
when his paternal passion is rising. If any of the boys have gone 
to the theatre, she sits up to let them in. When questioned the 
next morning as to the hour when they came home, she has for- 
gotten everything about it — all she recollects, is that young Tom 
ate a tremendous supper. She supplies them with money, and, 
if her good nature is laughed at, she asks you, pray to inform 
her, ‘ When lads are to enjoy themselves, if not when they are 
young?’ She is continually sending presents to Eliza, who, 
‘poor thing! did not marry so well as her sisters.’ She is not 
afraid of taking her daughters out with her, for fear of their age 
leading to a confession of her own, nor does she dress like a young 
lady of sixteen, in order to look younger than they. ‘To tell the 
truth, she carries her family everywhere. ‘The youngest she 
takes to the theatre ; on a Sunday they all go out together; she 
will not travel, or stir out of town, without the whole troop, or 
call on an acquaintance ‘ just in a friendly way to take dinner,’ 
without having Julia, and Jackey, and Betsey, and Augustus, 
and ever so many more with her. She imagines that because she 
dearly loves her children, every one must dearly love them also. 
She discourses of their talents for hours— the reading of the one, the 
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sewing of the other, the blue eyes of the third, the superior accom- 
plishments of the eldest, the wonderful ‘ Busy, Busy Bee’ of the 
youngest — and tells wonderful anecdotes that prove them to be 
the greatest geniuses that ever wore pinafores. She makes 
plum-cakes for the boys when at school, and has them home on 
the Saturday, and every possible holiday, though she’s told each 
time that ‘ it interferes sadly with their studies.’ 

The Mopet Moruer is happiest, however, at a wedding. She 
runs about, kisses her daughter every time she meets her, looks 
after the breakfast, puts all sorts of packages into the travelling- 
carriage, runs up and down stairs for no one knows what, and 
laughs and cries every alternate minute. She never was so happy ; 
and when her darling girl says, ‘ Good bye, mother,’ she throws 
her arms round her neck, and wishes her all the happiness in the 
world, accompanied with the hope that ‘she will never forget 
her dear mother,’ and that ‘ she knows where there is always a 
home for her.’ Her joy, too, at the birth of the first child is only 
equalled by her pride and importance. She never leaves her 
‘ pet’s’ bedside, and stops to comfort her, and be the first to kiss 
the baby. She attends every christening, and nearly ruins her- 
self in presents to the nurses, and coral necklaces, and magnificent 
bibs and tuckers. At Christmas she has all her children to dine 
with her; it has been the practice of the family as long as she 
can recollect, and if there is a daughter abroad, or a son in dis- 
grace, no one exactly knows where, she is the first to cail recol- 
lection to the fact, and to propose the health of the missing one 
after dinner, joined with a prayer that he or she ‘ may be soon 
among them again.’ In the evening she arranges the romps for 
the boys and girls, and is not the least offended if any one calls 
her ‘grandmother.’ Little presents are given, forfeits are played, 
glasses of weak negus are handed round, and a happy Christmas 
is drank to all. Sir Roger de Coverly finishes the amusements, 
in which she leads off the dance with her husband, after dragging 
him away from the whist-table, and she keeps up the fun as long 
as anybody. At last it is getting late; and her children crowd 


round her, they kiss her, and hang about her, and there is noth- 
ing but one loud ‘ God bless you, mother!’ heard on all sides. 
This wish springs from the heart of every one, for there is not a 
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child but who has felt, in sickness and in health, in adversity as 
in prosperity, abroad as at home, the love and kindness of the 
Movet Mortner.— Punch. 





ARTICLE XI. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 


Lert Boston in one of the worst storms this season. Took the 
Old Colony Road, and arrived at Newport about eight, P. M. 
The storm had increased so fearfully that we lay at Newport all 
night, and in the morning, instead of proceeding on to New York, 
the captain ordered us back to Fall River. Here we found many 
good friends, and on Sunday we spoke in the Unitarian Church. 
On the following Wednesday, we arrived safely in New York, 
where arrangements had been previously made for an Address in 
Rev. Mr. Chapin’s church. We attended the Printer’s- Banquet 
at Niblo’s. The whole thing was got up in the most splendid 
manner. ‘There was an oration, two addresses ; one by Horace 
Greeley, and some excellent music. Being ‘ one of the craft,’ of 
course we enjoyed the occasion richly. A supper followed, at 
which about 700 sat down in a splendid hall. 

Among the invited guests were some of the most distinguished 
men of the day, Gen. Chandler presiding. Judge Edmonds 
delivered a capital speech. He spoke of the time when he was 
Editor, Justice of the Peace and Colonel in the Militia! He held 
up the little work, the Hudson Gazette, which he edited twenty-five 
years ago. He said he never could distribute ; the confounded 
type would stick together. An able speech was made by our 
friend Poore, of the Boston Bee ; also, by our friend Stewart, of 
the New York Sun. 

After the good things of the table had in a measure been dis- 
patched, a variety of toasts were given. 

The whole celebration was concluded by a ball, which of course 
we did not attend. It commenced about midnight, at which time 
we left. The clock struck, and we were much surprised to find 
several ladies abroad at that time unattended by any one. 
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We think the Printers of New York deserve great credit for 
this celebration. It was worthy of the occasion. We trust 
Boston in another year will not forget her Franklin, the very 
birth-place of this eminent statesman, scholar, and philosopher. 


WEBSTER CASE. 


We supposed on leaving home, that we should hear but very 
little about this exciting case ; but it follows us every where. In 
every circle, we are asked our opinion. Taking up the Morning 
Star at New York, we find the indictment consists of four counts, 
viz. : murdering with a knife, with hammers, with hands and feet, 
and by means unknown. The Professor was required to plead 
before the Municipal Court, and appeared quite self-possessed, and 
looking well. The trial will be in May. An anonymous letter 
from Washington, in Texas, has been received at the office of the 
New Orleans Delta, setting forth that the Doctor is innocent, and 
that the writer committed the murder. It has every appearance 
of a hoax. ‘The defence we learn, will consist in the absence of 
all motive or malice, of a conspiracy against the Doctor, and that 
the remains found in the College were not those of Dr. Parkman. 


ASTOR RIOTS. 


The trial of the rioters has excited, of course, much interest. 
But we believe, with two exceptions, they are all cleared. Judge 
Edmonds’ charge to the jury was a masterly production. The 
following is an extract : — 


‘A warm attachment of some of the people towards a favorite 
actor was aroused into action by the impression that he had been 
unjustly dealt by, and the excitement thus produced was fomented 
and kept alive by the reiterated publication of speeches and letters 
from the parties engaged in this inconsiderate controversy ; the 
collision between their respective partizans on Monday ; the 
boasts of success on the one side, and the mortification of defeat 
on the other, followed by a desire on both sides to renew the con- 
test ; the inflammatory hand-bills which circulated between Mon- 
day and Thursday, appealing, in a most flagrant manner, to the 
prejudices of people of different nations, accompanied by the card, 
which looked to many like a direct challenge to renew the fight ; 
the gratuitous distribution of tickets for admission on Thursday, 
showing, as it did, a strife between the two parties which should 
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succeed in packing the house with its friends ; the repulsion of 
some from the entrance, while others were easily admitted — thus 
adding to other feelings the impression with some that they had 
been purposely defrauded of their money ; the inflammatory and 
ill-judged articles which appeared in the newspapers, calculated, 
as they were, to keep alive, if not to augment, the excitement 
already existing ; the feelings of hostility and jeaiousy between 
different classes of our own people; so different from that fraternal 
regard which ought ever to be cherished among members of the 
same great family of freemen ; and, above all, the knowledge, 
diffused as it was through all classes of the community, that the 
military arm was to be invoked, followed up by the actual appear- 
ance of an armed force amid the people —thus exasperating the 
people already aroused to action: all these causes operated 
together to produce the disturbance of the peace, for inciting to 
which the defendants are now on trial. 

It is not necessary to their conviction that they should be held 
responsible for all, or even a majority, of these causes, It will 
be enough, if knowing the disturbed state of the public mind, they 
have sought by an overt act, to take advantage of it to the incite- 
ment of the people, or any portion of them, to a riotous disturb- 
ance of the public peace, in a violent and turbulent manner, and 
to the terror of the public. Such is the precise and only ques- 
tion on which the jury are to pass. {The Judge here proceeded 
to comment circumstantially and particularly upon the facts of the 
case, as presented by the testimony of the several witnesses. | 
The defence raises one objection to a conviction, which must 
receive a moment’s attention. It arises out of the statute which 
enacts that no person shall be convicted of an attempt to commit 
any offence, when it shall appear that the offence attempted was 
perpetrated by such person in pursuance of such attempt. Under 
this statute, this defence will be available, if you are satisfied that 
the defendants were actually engaged in the perpetration of the 
riot, so that they could be convicted thereof; for in such case, 
the punishment would be higher, and the previous attempt or 
incitement be swallowed up and merged in the offence actually 
perpetrated. But, onthe other hand, if you are satisfied that they 
were not present, and did not actually participate in the perpetra- 
tion of the riot, they may be convicted of inciting to it, although 
it was afterwards perpetrated by others, than them.’ 


ADDRESS ON SUNDAY AT REV. MR. CHAPIN’S CHURCH. 


On Sunday, the church was filled at an early hour, and we 
spoke to one of the most attentive and intelligent audiences that 
we have ever addressed in this country. The subject was the Life 
of John Howard. Several friends came forward and subseribed 
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for the magazine. In the afternoon, we spoke again in the Orchard- 
street church. A more warm-hearted, generous people, are no 
where to be found. We have travelled thousands of miles, and 
delivered hundreds of addresses, but no city has given me a 
warmer reception than New York. Several donations were made, 
and in our next we hope to acknowledge them in due order. We 
feel exceedingly grateful for the assistance rendered. A few 
more efforts of this kind, and the Prisoner’s Friend will be firmly 
established. But we must close ; and as new facts and incidents 
present themselves, we shall carefully treasure them up for our 
readers. 


THE JURY SYSTEM IN CRIMINAL CAUSES. 


Judge Edmonds‘has made a new decision in regard to jurors, 
which will help miaterially to hasten criminal trials. He has 
addressed a letter to Gov. Fish, calling his Excellency’s attention 
to the subject. Judge Edmonds takes the ground that ‘ the juror 
need not answer the question whether or not he has formed any 
opinion in the case.’ ‘It is,’ said he, ‘ like asking a witness a 
question whether he himself has been guilty of an impropriety, as 
it would be manifestly wrong for a juror to have made up his opin- 
ion without hearing the evidence in the case.’ 


During our stay at Fall River, twelve ladies united themselves 
together to make articles for our Fair next October. What other 
town will do as much? Our friends will be notified duly of the 
time and place of the Fair, but it will probably be as late as 
October this year. 





Worth THINKING or.— Wendell Phillips, Esq., presents a 
forcible argument through the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend’ in support of 
the proposition that Government should pay the costs of Court to 
all persons acquitted of criminal charges, whenever the presiding 
Judge shall certify that the conduct of such persons afforded no 


reasonable ground for the charge made against him.— New York 
Tribune. 
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Discovery of Steam-Power made in Prison. $25 


ARTICLE XII. 


‘ 


THE DISCOVERY OF STEAM-POWER MADE IN PRISON. 


Frrenp Spear: — As you are engaged in the cause of prison 
reform, whatever relates to prisoners, or the prison, cannot fail to 
interest you and those who read your journal. As you have 
shown in your * Voices from the Prison,’ genius and worth have 
often been incarcerated within the walls of a dungeon, and there 
is always that there which is worth saving, and directing to higher 
and better uses, than the employments of a prison. The greatest 
and noblest of earth’s children have endured the hardships of the 
prisoner’s life, as well as the weakest and most degraded. Few 
persons probably are acquainted with the fact that the discovery 
of the power of steam was made in a prison. D’ Israeli, in his 
‘Literary Character,’ mentions that when the Marquis of Wor- 
CESTER was a State prisoner in the Tower, he one day observed, 
while his meal was preparing in his apartment, that the cover of 
the vessel being tight, was by the expansion of the steam, sud- 
denly forced off, and driven up the chimney. His inventive mind 
was led on in a train of thought with reference to the practical 
application of steam as a first mover. His observations, obscurely 
exhibited in his ‘Century of Inventions,’ were successively 
wrought out by the meditation of others, and an incideut to which 
one can hardly make a formal reference, without a visible emo- 
tion, terminated in the noblest instance of mechanical power! 
Steam vessels now navigate the rivers and oceans ; the locomotive 
and its train are propelled across the open plain with the speed 
of the wind; and the manufactures of the world are carried on 
by the aid of this expansive force. What mighty results have 
been produced from the single discovery of that noble prisoner in 
the Tower of London! Had it not been for his imprisonment in 


that lonely Tower, the discovery might not have been made, and 


the knowledge of the power and uses of steam have slumbered in 
the womb of Time. Who can estimate how much farther back 
the world would have been in the great march of human improve- 
ment and civilization, had not this discovery been made ? 


J. G. ForRMAN. 
21 
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: ARTICLE XIII. 


LETTER FROM C. H. WILKINSON, ENGLAND. 
THE PUNISHMENT OF DEATH. 


Dear Sir,— I am induced to trouble you with a few observa- 
tions on the admirable motions of Mr. Ewart and Dr. Lushington 
on the abolition of punishment by death. It was intimated by the 
opponents of the measure, that in every civilized country the 
Mosaical doctrine of life for life is universally adopted. Prob- 
ably, the edict of the Grand Duke of Tuscany for the reform of 
Criminal Law in his dominions may not be generally known. 
About 14 years since I resided at Florence, and attended the trial 
of a murderer — Pitti, the descendant of a very noble family, who 
murdered his aunt; he was sentenced to the galleys at Pisa for 
15 years. I send you an extract from the preamble to the Tus- 
can Code of Laws, in which the punishment of death is repealed. 


I am, yours respectfully, 
C. H. Witxryson, M. D. 
Great Pulteney-street, Bath. 


* « Since our accession to the throne of Tuscany, we have considered the 
examination and reform of the Criminal Laws as one of our ptincipal duties ; 
and having soon discovered them to be too severe, in consequence of their hav- 
ing been founded on maxims established either at the unhappy crisis of the 
Roman Empire, or during the troubles of anarchy ; and, particularly, that they 
were by no means adapted to the mild and gentle temper of our subjects ; we 
set out by moderating the rigor of the said laws, by giving injunctions and 
orders to our tribunals, and by particular edicts abolishing the pains of death, 
together with the different tortures and punishments which were immoderate.”’ 


(The Grand Duke always advanced as an argument in favor of 
this abolition, that life emanated from the Supreme Being, and its 
duration should under no circumstances be regulated by man. 
This benevolent sovereign condemned the murderer to a species 
of punishment, that his future labors shall be rendered beneficial 
to that society he has injured, affording time for repentance to 
‘such a wretched culprit. The advocates for the punishment of 
death quote as their authority the Mosaic code, where, most 
assuredly, it is stated, life for life, eye for eye, &c. It adjudges 
death to the adulterer ; and the same punishment to any one that 
killeth an ox, or lamb, or goat, and doth not make an offering of 
the same unto the Lord before the tabernacle. ‘These laws were 
enacied by Moses for the Israelites, no ways according with the 
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punishment of Cain, who, in the presence of the Almighty, endeav- 
ored to cover ade bevate murder by a deliberate falsehood. The 
God of mercy punished hjm by perpetual punishment, thus grant- 
ing time to the wretched fratricide to repent of his crime. | 

About 54 years have elapsed since the edict of the Grand*Duke 
of Tuscany, for the reform of Criminal Law in his dominions, took 
place. A fow copies were distributed gratis, but not iMowed to 
be sold ; why this restriction should have existed, I never heard 
explained. I subjoin the original from whence this ‘translation has 
been made, and I believe to this edict may fairly be attributed the 
comparative rarity of the crime of murder in the Tuscan domin- 
ions to the dreadful destruction of life in the other Italian and 
Neapolitan territories. 


‘* Fino dal Nostro avvennimento al Trono di Toscana, riguardammo come 
uno dei Nostri principali doveri |) esame e riforma della Legislazione Crimi- 
nale, ed avendola ben presto riconosciuta troppo severa, e derivata da massime 
stabilite nei tempi meno felici dell’ Impero Romano, o nelle turbolenze dell’ 
Anarchia dei bassi tempi, e Specialmente non adattata al dolce, e mansuetto 
carattere della Nazione, procurrammo provvisionalmente temperarne il rigore 
con Istruzioni, ed Ordini ai Nostri Tribunali, e con particolari Editti con i 
quali vennero abolite le pene di morte, la tortura, e le pene immoderate,’’ &c. 

N. B. There is no doubt that in many instances unfortunate 
individuals might be made useful members of society by combining, 
with the excellent principles inculcated by the amiable Mrs. Fry, 
such productive labor as may be proportioned to their respective 
physical powers. Inmany cases, particularly females, the employ- 
ment of the tread-mill is severely distressing, and disregarded by 
the more abandoned characters.’ 


ARTICLE XIV. 
EXECUTIONS IN AMSTERDAM AND BELGIUM. 


In the city of Amsterdam, during the greater part of the last 
century, executions diminished as follows: 
From 1693 to 1735 there were in 43-years 288 
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This table gives between four and five executions, or to be pre- 
cise, 4.15 per year for the eighty-two years included in it. 
But for the period ending in 1735 it gives 6.7 per year. 
6c 


““ 74 1745 “cc 9. “ 
“ “ 6c 1466 “ 1.3 74 
“cc 6“ “cc 1783 “cc 6 6c 


That is, the annual number of executions was about eleven times 
as great at the beginning of the eighteenth century as in the latter 
part of it, during the time of our revolutionary war. 

Howard, the philanthropist, in 1785, speaking of Holland, says, 
‘of late in all the seven provinces, seldom more executions in a 
year than from four to six.’ 

In the Kingdom of Holland from 1831 to 1835 inclusive, five 
years, there were five executions, or one per year. Holland 
therefore had five times as many executions in a year, half a century 
before, as she had in this last period, and if the proportion was 
the same as in Anisterdam for the preceding periods, then she 
had FIFTY-FIVE times as many in a year in the period preced- 
ing 1735 as in the period preceding 1835. Were their morals 
better ? or their lives, their limbs, their goods safer, with fifty-five 
times as many executions? No! The sword dropped from the 
wearied hands of vindictive justice. They had learned the lesson 
of the French sage, une lot rigoureuse produit des crimes — Harsh 
laws, beget crimes. They had arrived, after wading through a 
sea of blood, to the conclusions of Bentham: ‘ If the legislator be 
desirous to inspire humanity amongst the citizens, let him set the 
example ; let him show the utmost respect for the life of man. 
Sanguinary laws have a tendency to render man cruel, either by 
fear, by imitation, or by revenge. But laws dictated by mildness 
humanize the manners of a nation, and the spirit of government.’ 

That Holland is better governed, dispensing with fifty-four parts 
out of the ancient death-penalty, no man denies. These fifty-four 
parts have been abandoned not only without detriment, but with 
positive advantage. Is it unreasonable to suppose that the remain- 
ing fifty-fifth part is of the same deleterious nature, and might be 
discarded forever, with the same safety, and certain utility ? 

Instead of attempting a detailed examination of the criminal 
statistics of Holland, which would so far as I can carry it, 
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strengthen the general inference J have drawn, but which would, 
after all, be unsatisfactory and open to objection, because of the 
imperfection of the materials within my reach, I pass on to Bel- 
gium, where fortunately we have tables, containing much valua- 
ble information for thirty-nine consecutive years, and of unques- 
tionable accuracy. 

Total number of criminals sentenced to death in Belgium, 
excluding Limbourg and Luxembourg, in each year from 1796 to 
1853, inclusively, distinguishing also those condemned for murder 
and attempts to murder, including under the head of murder the 
three crimes of murder, poisoning, and parricide. 














Years. Condemned. For murder. | Y’rs. Condemned. For m’der. 
1796 8 T | 1815 8 3 
1797 27 27 1816 18 1 
1798 71 21 1817 20 15 
1799 60 38 1818 11 5 
1800 3 14 1819 14 9 
1801 90 29 1820 8 5 
1802 85 38 1821 18 4 
1803 86 44 1822 9 T 
1804 58 25 1823 6 5 
1805 95 15 1824 20 17 
1806 42 17 1825 18 13 
1807 38 25 1826 12 5) 
1808 24 6 1827 14 4 
1809 23 19 1828 20 8 
1810 20 10 1829 10 4 
1811 30 22 1830 2 0 
1812 95 15 1831 5 2 
1813 3 12 1832 17 9 
1814 8 5 1833 8 2 
19 yrs. 784 399 19 yrs. 241 127 
Per ann. 41.2 21 12.6 6.6 
Executed 53 71 
Per ann. 28 3.7 





From this table it appears that during the nineteen years ending 
in 1814, in which were 531 executions, or 28 per annum, the 
number convicted of capital crimes was 784, or a little more than 
41 per annum, and the number convicted of murder 399, or 21 
per annum. But in the next nineteen years, when the executions 
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were 71 only, or less than 4 per annum, the convictions were 241, 
or less than 13 per annum, and those for murder 127, or less than 
7 per annum. So that under the unrestricted operation of sever- 
ity, when executions were more than seven times as numerous as 
in the latter period, capital crimes were more than three times, 
and murders also more than three times as frequent. 

Not only does this result follow from the table taken as a whole, 
but each period in which a change in the degree of severity occurs, 
teaches the same lesson. 

The three years in which more than 50 executions occurred in 
each year, were followed respectively by the three years of most 
numerous murders : 


In 1798 executions were . ....... 60 
1799 condemned for murder . .... . 88 
1801 executions were . ....... 76 
1802 “ « se" 2 oS See os ee 

*“ condemned for murder . .... . 88 
1803 “ « ee ae ee 


These three years presenting an average of 63 executions a 
year, or little more than double the average of the first 19 years, 
were thus followed by three years of 120 murders, or 40 murders 
per year, about double the average of the period in which they are 
included. 

The dragon’s teeth sown in the judicial butcheries of 1798 and 
1801 and 1802, springing up in this unexampled harvest of mur- 
ders in 1799 and 1802 and 1803, ought to teach every govern- 
ment how the evil example of vengeance returns with its bloody 
instructions to plague the inventor. 

After 1808, criminal justice became milder; the number of 
executions which for ten years previous had been 411, or 41 a 
year, was suddenly reduced to 93 in the next seven years, or 13 
a year. Did this mildness encourage crime? On the contrary 
the table already given shows there were not so many condemned 
annually for all capital offences during these seven years as for 
murder alone during the reign of blood that preceded them. 

The mitigation of severity during the next period, is still more 
remarkable, as are also its effects. 
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LETTER TO LADIES. 





The Boston Traveller says, “Though this is but a pamphlet it is a publication of 
more interest and importance than are most of the large volumes that are pre- 
sented for our notice. ‘The plan of providing educated and thoroughly qualified fe- 
males, to attend their own sex, in their peculiar circumstances and trials, is certainly 
a most humane and commendable one. This letter presents a large amount of infor- 
mation, both local and general, in a style plain and convincing, yet admirably 
delicate and judicious.” 


The Boston Post says, “ We cheerfully notice the publication of this interesting 
Letter on an interesting subject. Of course, if women could be attended by women, 
in their heaviest trials, much annoyance would be spared to those who, at certain sea- 
sons especially, are entitled to the utmost that love, consideration, justice and gener- 
osity can lavish upon them.” 


LETTER TO LADIES, in FAvor or FEMALE Puystcians for their own sex, 
particularly as practitioners in Midwifery, by Samuel Gregory, A. M. 

This Letter should be in the hands of every American woman. It is upon a subject 
in which she is deeply interested—the education and employment of her own sex in 
the practice of midwifery. Women are fully capable of performing all the duties of 
this practice, and with far more propriety than the rougher sex. The letter before us 
so fully and ably presents the weighty reasons which should govern our wives and 
mothers on this subject, that there is no need of our adding a word. We are confident 
that every candid physician must fully concur in the propriety of the proposed 
change, and lend it his hearty support. National Era, ( Washington, D. C.) 

[The above notice from the Era, edited by Dr. Bailey, is both editorial and good 
medical authority. ] 


Letter To LApigs. The subject Mr. Gregory has so sensibly touched upon is 
really an interesting one, and we think if his Letter should be generally and candidly 
read, it would impress some people with some new ideas of more importance than 
they had ever imagined. Boston Daily Bee. 


LeTTER To Laptes, by S. Gregory, A. M. We have not yet read this pamphlet, 
but give the following opinion from our brother of the Northern Christian Advocate : 
**The author of this work has performed a service for humanity; he deserves, and 
must receive, sooner or later, the gratitude of every intelligent and upright mind in 
the country. We have long been persuaded that both morality and decency require 
female practitioners of medicine. To give the reasons for this opinion would be the 
easiest thing in the world, if any one could be supposed to be ignorant of them. Mr. 
Gregory is an able writer, and we rejoice that he devotes himself to a branch of reform 
which has been, heretofore, almost totally overlooked. Thousands and hundreds of 
thousands should read this little work, and shape their course accordingly.” 

Zion's Herald. 


TO THE CITIZENS OF BOSTON. Though this pamphlet is designed to circulate 
in all parts of the country, it is of special interest to the citizens of Boston. It gives 
the number of births in the city in 1849. The number of medical gentlemen engaged 
in the capacity of midwives, the number of infants lost at birth, the annual amount of 
Fees (over sixty thousand dollars) for midwifery practice, and many physical, social, 
and moral considerations for restoring this practice to women. 

A mercantile paper in New York, in a long article upon the Letter and its object, 
has the following paragraph : 

The social and moral reasons for committing these branches of medical practice to 
competent females are clearly and forcibly presented, and we have no doubt that if 
this little work can be widely circulated, a change in public sentiment will soon create 
a demand for female practitioners in all cases where a sense of delicacy would exclude 
a male physician. Two hundred females could find ample employment in this city, 
were they to assume the practice of no other branch of the profession than midwifery. 

Merchant's Day-Book, (N. Y.) 


Grecory’s LetreER To LApriEs. We commend the perusal of this Letter to every 
woman. Read it, women; Read it, husbands. Will Mr. Gill procure copies of it to 
supply the South Boston Public ? South Boston Gazette. 


LETTER TO LADIES, 


In favor of Female Physicians, by Samuel Gregory, A. M., Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Medical Education Society. Boston: Published by the Society, 1850—48 pages, 
octavo, price 12 1-2 cents. 

For sale by B. Marsh, 25 Cornhill, Boston. Fowlers & Wells, 131 Nassau St., New 
York; and by Booksellers and Periodical Dealers generally. Persons enclosing a 
ninepence in a letter, post paid, can have a copy sent to any part of the country. 

A liberal discount to Booksellers, Agents, Members of the Society, and friends of 
the enterprise, who wish them for sale or gratuitous distribution. Let each friend of 
the cause do something in his or her own vicinity. 
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Letrer To Laptes, in favor of Female Physicians. Mr. Gregory has devoted 
much time to the consideration of the subject upon which he writes. This Letter 
should be carefully and candidly examined by the public. Republican. 


We wish the work might be generally circulated. We know something experimen- 
tally of the advantages of a Female Physician in our own family, of the greater del- 
icacy, comfort, and success which attend their labors in certain cases, and we feel a 
desire that others shall know of those advantages; and that they may do so we com- 
mend to them the study of this able Letter. Bangor Whig and Courier. 


This Letter treats of a subject of great importance to society, and one that has 
hitherto been too much neglected. We commend it to general attention. 
Poxtland Transcript. 
The following expression of sentiment indicates the interest among the citizens of 
Manchester, where the subject was presented in a lecture by the Secretary of the 
Society. 
MAncuesTer, N. H., Oct. 18, 1849. 
Believing that great good will result from supplying the public with educated 
Females for appropriate departments of practice, as proposed by the American Medical 
Education Society, we cordially recommend the objects of the association to the favor 
and patronage of all intelligent and benevolent members of the community. 
THomaAs O. LINCOLN, (Rev.) Isaac Doron, (M. D.) 
JosEePH CocuRANn, Jr. (Esq.) DANIEL P. CiLuey, (Rev.) 
W. L. Lane, ( Mayor.) Joun Porter, Jr. (Esq.) 
Joun JONEs, (Rev.) Wm. E. GRAVEs. 


[The work alluded to in the following paragraphs is, “ Female Midwifery Ad- 
vocated,” by S. Gregory, published Jan. 1848.] 

The design of this pamphlet is to show that the practice of Midwifery properly be- 
longs to females. The subject is worthy of public attention. Boston Recorder. 


In every city, in every village, in every settled township, there ought to be women 
fitted for this duty, and the services of men should be required only in cases of extra- 
ordinary difficulty and peril—and not only ought to be, but will be. We are confident 
that twenty years will suffice to work an entire revolution—or rather, restoration—in 
this respect, if the facts collected by Mr. Gregory can be brought to the knowledge of 
the public. To all moralists and mothers we emphatically commend them. 

New York Tribune. 

In our opinion, this enterprise should meet with the favor and support of every 
married man and woman in the community; for we believe that women can become 
as competent to the performance of the delicate duties of midwifery as men, and that 
they alone should perform them. And such is the opinion of many very eminent 
physicians. New Hampshire Patriot. 

This is a most laudable enterprise, worthy alike of the Philanthropist and the 
Christian. There are hundreds of females in the country, who could in no other way 
be so useful to the world, as by qualifying themselves for medical practice among 
their own sex. Nature suggests it, reason approves it, and religion demands it. 

Northern Christian Advocate, Auburn, N. Y. 

Reason, common sense, and propriety plainly require that this department of prac- 
tice should be in the hands of females. Salem Advertiser. 

There are some reasons which make the change recommended very desirable. 

Christian Mirror, Portiand. 

This is a pamphlet treating on the subject indicated by the title. While we regard 
the great body of physicians as honorable and high-minded men, this most grateful 
circumstance does not obviate the difficulties in the common system of obstetric 
practice. Christian Freeman. 

Mr. G. makes out a pretty strong case, and the subject is one deserving of particular 
attention. Boston Olive Branch. 

If the mode of conducting this enterprise at all compares with the worthiness of the 
object, it deserves unbounded patronage. How this is we do not know, except that a 
long and intimate knowledge of the Society’s Secretary enables us to recommend 


him as worthy of public contidence. Phrenological Journal. 
Whoever shall found a college for the education of female physicians, will do good 
service for his generation and race. Christian World. 


The object will strike all as being a most praiseworthy one; and the Society may 
be of very great advantage to a class of patients in all communities. Lowell Courier. 


From Rev. E. Beecher, D. D., Rev. 8. L. Pomroy, D. D., and Rev. Thomas Worcester. 


Boston, Dec. 1, 1848. 
Having become acquainted with the plans of Mr. Gregory to secure the medical 
education of females for those departments especially appropriate to them, I would 
commend him to the confidence of all philanthropists, and express my conviction that 


the objects at which he aims are of great moment, and call for the aid and co-operation 
of all intelligent and benevoleut members of the community. EpwarD BEECHER. 


We concur in the sentiments expressed by Dr. Beecher. 
S. L. Pomroy, Tuomas WoRCESTER. 



























From the Rev. Dr. Higgins. 
I have no doubt whatever that the great interests of philanthropy will be promoted 
by the enterprise in which Mr. Gregory is engaged ; onl, therefore, add my best wishes 
for his success. Boston, Dec. 12, 1848. S. HALE Hicerns. 


I concur in the above sentiment. CHARLEs W. UpnuaAmM, (Salem.) 


Rev. E. M. P. Wells, of Boston, appended to the above the following:—“ The Rev. 
Mr. Wells approves of the object of the A. M. E. Society.” 


Mr. Gregory’s lecture on Tuesday evening was listened to with much interest, by 
quite a large audience of intelligent and influential citizens; and measures were 
adoptec to send suitable females to Boston to be instructed as practitioners in Mid- 
wifery. Bangor Gazette, (Aug. 10, 1848.) 

The object meets with decided approval. Several of our clergymen, lawyers and 
other influential citizens were present at Mr. G’s lecture on Tuesday evening, and 
measures were taken for aiding one or more females to go to Boston and take a course 
of instruction in this branch of practice the coming fall. 

Belfast, ( Me.) Signal, (Aug, 17, 1848.) 

Mr. Gregory’s Lecture to gentlemen at the City Hall, on Tuesday evening, was a 
faithful, candid, dignified, and chaste exposition of this subject. It should have been 
heard by every gentleman in the city ; nay—by every lady also. 

Eastern Times, Bath, Me. 


FEMALE MEDICAL SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


Conducted by the American Medical Education Society. The fourth term of Lec- 
tures on Midwifery will commence April 3, 1850, and continue twelve weeks. 
Tuition $25, payable in advance. Address or apply to the Secretary of the Society,— 
Samuel Gregory, 25 Cornhill. 

There will hereafter be two terms annually, viz., twelve weeks from the first Wed- 
nesday in April, and twelve from the first Wednesday in November. Board can be 
had in the city for $2 a week. 

The instruction will be given by Medical gentlemen of thorough education, of 
approved standing in the profession, and of good practical knowledge of the subject. 

The pupils can be young or older persons. They can attend one term or more, and 
have Certificates accordingly, until the Society shall fix upon a definite course of 
instruction. Middle aged women, widows, and others, of intelligence, who may be 
somewhat familiar with these duties, can even in one term acquire such a knowledge 
as to render them very useful in this single department. Younger women should 
attend longer. On account of the increasing preference for female attendants, this 
presents to women of good natural abilities, and suitable acquirements, a useful, hon- 
orable, and remunerating vocation. 

Ladies and gentlemen should select suitable persons, and encourage them, by pecu- 
niary assistance if necessary, to attend with a view to practice in the towns from 
which they are sent. Where such a woman cannot be found, to receive aid, if the 
necessary amount be paid in to the Society, some one will be assisted with it, on con- 
dition of locating in the town from which the funds are furnished. As there have 
been, and will be more donations of this kind, females of the requisite qualities, who 
can bring good references, are hereby invited to apply for such benefits. 

FemMALe Pnrystctans. Ladies wishing to engage in studying and receiving instruc- 
tion as physicians, can do so at the next or any succeeding term. 

MIDWIVES, in Boston and vicinity. A number who have been educated in the 


Echool are already in successful practice. Their names and residence may be learned 
of the Secretary of the Society. 
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AMERICAN MEDICAL EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
CONSTITUTION. 


Articie I. The object of this Association is to educate Midwives, Nurses, and (so 
far as the wants of the public require) Female Physicians. 

Art. II. To aid in accomplishing this object, the Society shall establish in Boston, 
as soon as practicable, a Female Medical School, and, in connection with it, a Mater- 
nity Hospital. 

ART. IIL. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, Vice Presidents, 
Secretary, Treasurer, and a Board of Directors. 

Art. IV. The officers shall be chosen at the annual meeting of the society, by 
ballot, a majority of the votes cast being required to secure the election of the several 
candidates. 

Art. V. Any citizen of the United States may become a member of this Society 
by subscribing, or directing his name to be affixed, to the Constitution, and paying to 
the Treasurer the sum of one dollar. 

Art. VI. This Constitution may be altered or amended by a vote of two thirds of 
the members present at a regular meeting, the desired alteration or amendment 
having been proposed at a previous regular meeting. 


Orricers. The present Officers of the Society are,—Enocn C. Rotre, M. D., 


President. SAMUEL GrEGorY, A. M., Secretary. Beta Mars, Jreasurer. Office 
of Secretary at No. 25 Cornhill, Boston. 








NAMES OF SOME OF THE MEMBERs. 


Among them are—Timothy Gilbert, Willard Sears, James Cheever, Jonas Chicker- 
ing, Hon. Horace Mann, Hon. Charles Francis Adams, J. Ingersoll Bowditch, George 
B. Emerson, Wm. B. Fowle, Hon. Stephen Fairbanks, Moses Mellen, Francis Jackson, 
Ellis Gray Loring, Peleg W. Chandler, Benjamin B Mussey, Otis Clapp, Samuel E. 
Sewall, Sampson Reed, Revs. Ephraim Peabody, Thomas Worcester, Edward N. Kirk, 
Sebastian Streeter, Nathaniel Colver, Henry V. Degen, James F. Clarke, &.—Salem, 
Hon. Nathaniel Silsbee, N. Silsbee, Jr , (Mayor,) Rev. O. B. Frothingham, &c — 
Nashua, Revs. Austin Richards, Daniel March, D. M. Rogers, &.—Lowell, Oliver M. 
Whipple, John H. Warland, William S. Robinson, Revs. Lemuel Porter, 85. W Hanks, 
Uriah Clark, John H. Twombly, Charles Adams, John Duncan, &¢.—Roxbury, 
George R. Russell, LL. D., Horace King, &«.— Charlestown, Richard Nichols, Charles 
Foster, William W. Wheildon, &c.—Rev. John Pierpont, Medford.—Rev. Robert 
Baird, D. D., New York. 


The A. M. E. Society was organized Nov. 23, 1848, in Boston; this being the center 
of its operations. It already numbers over eight hundred members; among whom 
are gentlemen of the different professions, including above fifty clergymen of the 
various denominations. The number of members can of course be increased indefi- 
nitely, and very rapidly, if gentlemen interested will send in their names and fee. 
Will not the Ladies prompt their husbands a little in this particular? All future 
aid from members will be voluntary. Members and their families will have access 
to the Society’s Rooms, which will in time become an interesting and instructive Ana- 
tomical and Physiological Museum. The Society consists of Gentlemen only; but 
Ladies who contribute one dollar or more will also have free access to the Rooms. 


TO THE MEMBERS. As many of the members, at a distance, will not be able to attend the 
meeting announced below, a general statement will here be made of the receipts, expenditures, 
and wants of the Society. The Tuition money (what of it has been paid) has been appropriated in 
advertising the Terms of Instruction, and supporting—if support it may be called,—the educa- 
tional department of the enterprise. 

The amount received from other sources is about $600. Many professional gentlemen, Editors, 
&c. having been made members in consideration of aid rendered of much more value than the fees 
of membership. A portion of the money has been collected by Agents, and their commission has 
considerably reduced the above named sum. F'ree lectures have been given by the Secretary in 
various cities and towns, and the receipts as fees, &c. have often barely equalled, and sometimes 
fallen short of the expenses. Some hundreds of Pamphlets, and many thousands of circulars have 
been gratuitously distributed, many of them being sent pre paid through the Post Office. 

After defraying these and the miscellaneous expenses, the Secrefaryship, as will be seen, has 
not been an extravagantly lucrative office,—not quite so much so as would have been specially 
convenient, after a year and a half of previous labor gratuitously, but most cheerfully bestowed, in 
behalf of an object worthy of any effort and sacrifice that its success may require. 

The Society commenced, a little more than a year ago, with siz members; to increase it to its 
present number has thus far been more expensive than profitable; the aid consisting mostly in 
influence. But it was necessary to get some expression of public sentiment 

It is now important to appoint a Board of Directors. of well known citizens. and have them, with 
the other officers, apply to the Legislature, the present session, for an act of incorporation. But 
this must depend upon having something in the 7'reasury to do with,—to call meetings, to com- 
plete the organization, to print and distribute documents, to enlighten the Legislature upon the 
subject. &c. &c. What gentleman or lady will secure the satisfaction of being the first to do 
something handsome in a pecuniary point of view? 

Twenty women have been educated and they have attended over three hundred cases of mid- 
wifery, with entire success. The third term is in progress, with a small class; but there ought 
hereafter to be a hundred midwives at least, educated every year, for New England alone. Now 
that the evils and disagreeables of the present system have been pointed out, and reflected upon, 
and keenly realized by many women, it has become a matter of imperative duty, and of humanity 
to provide the remedy as soon as possible. 

Further aid from members, as stated, is voluntary: but it is hoped that. in view of what has 
been accomplished by the aid of their dollar, and of what needs to be done, they will volunteer to 
give something more; and that other friends of the object will assist; and that they will promptly 
forward their favors by mail or otherwise, as they will thus be undiminished by the expense of 
going or sending an agent forthem. By procuring copies of the ‘‘ Letter to Ladies,’’ persons will 
more fully understand the subject, and the present position of affairs. Let no one be faithless; 
by and by the rich will give, to superfluity. Success is certain,—the failure of the enterprise is a 
moral impossibility ! 

=C3~ Epirors, who may notice the pamphlet or the objects of the Society, will confer a favor by 
sending a copy of the paper to the Secretary; the press being the best index of public sentiment. 
In consideration of a favorable paragraph, editors, who make known their wish to, will be consti- 
tuted members. 

All communications and remittances can be sent to ‘Samuel Gregory, Secretary A, M. E. 
Society, 25 Cornhill, .Boston.’’ 

Boston, Jan. 1850. 


“ LaprEs’ HEALTH AssoctraATIon,” auxiliary to the A. M. E. Society. This is in 
process of forming. Fee of Membership $1. Particulars may be learned of Mr. G. 


A Meetine of the A. M. E. Society, for reports, deliberation, and business of 
importance, will be held on Friday evening, Feb. 8, 1850, at 7 o'clock, at the lower 
hall of the Tremont Temple. Members in the city or out are invited to attend. 


MepicaAL Works. In order to supply those who may want, and to diffuse 
useful knowledge, all Books on Midwifery and Medical Subjects, which have been, or 
may be published, for pupils, practitioners, or general readers, can be had of the sellers 
of this pamphlet, Mr. Marsh, in Boston, and the Messrs. Fowler & Wells, New York. 
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In the 10 years ending in 1824 there were 49 Ex. 
In 10 « * LEDS | itt) sr eerie 

The convictions for murder diminish, as is already seen in the 
table, in almost as rapid proportion. 


I shall show that the results from other criminal returns are 
similar to these. 


ARTICLE XV. 


WHERE CONSCIENCE IS, THERE IS HONOR. 


Axout six months since, a strange woman called upon a benev- 
olent gentleman, in this city, and asked him to loan her $5, saying 
that she was poor; that her husband had been at work for some 
time upon a liquid which he had discovered, and which would 
eventually remunerate him, and enable her to pay the money back. 
Her story appeared so plausible that the request was granted, and 
a promise made that the money should be returned upon a certain 
day. We should not forget to mention here that a silk dress was 
offered as security for the money, but was not taken; neither did 
the gentleman who loaned the money even ask the lady her name, 
or where she lived. The day appointed for the payment came, 
and. passed, but the five dollars was mot forthcoming.. At the 
expiration of about three months, the benevolent gentleman 
chanced one day to be a listener to some conversation, which sat- 
isfied him, beyond a doubt, that one of the parties spoken of in the 
course of the conversation, was the lady to whom he loaned the 
five dollars. ‘The talk which he had been listening to, also satis- 
fied him that the woman would be more oppressed than ever, from 
certain causes, if some one did not caution her to beware of a 
storm which appeared to be gathering about her. He chose to 
fill the office himself, and accordingly called at her residence, and 
without lisping a word about the five dollars, said that he desired 
to give her certain advice, which he administered, and she thanked 
him for. He was turning to leave, when she remarked how mor- 
tified she felt, to think that she had not been able to pay him, 
according to agreement, the money which she borrowed of him so 
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long ago. He begged her not to mention that, saying it was not 
the object of his visit, and left. 

A few weeks after, he called again upon a similar errand. 
When he was coming away she mentioned the money, again say- 
ing that she felt bad about it. The gentleman declined entering 
into a conversation about the matter. But the woman bursting 
into a flood of tears, said, ‘I don’t want to cheat you, because 
you have been so kind to me; but what I most think of, you did 
not ask me my name when you loaned me the money, and I feel 
as though I should never have any peace until I pay you.’ 
‘When it is convenient for you to pay me, without distressing 
yourself, you can do so,’ replied the kind-hearted man, as he left 
the door. Months more passed away, and last evening when the 
gentleman was entering his dwelling, his little son came running 
to him with a five-dollar bill, saying, ‘ A woman left this here for 
you, father, and said that you loaned her the same amount about 
six months ago. She would not leave her name, but said you 
would know who she was. She cried, and said you must forgive 
her for not returning it before.’ Reader, this is a simple tale, 
but it is a fact which teaches us that, ‘ WHERE CONSCIENCE Is, 
THERE IS Honor.’ 





ARTICLE XVI. 


THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. 


Nor while speaking of the schoolmasters, in whose hands the 
printing-press is such a powerful agent of public instruction at 
the present time, must we forget newspapers. Whether we regard 
them as the guide or echo of popular opinion, and, in some sort, 
they partake of both characters, we are lost in amazement and 
admiration at the quantity and quality of mind, and that of the 
highest order now to be found in the columns of the daily, weekly 
and provincial press. From being a mere chronicle of passing 
events, a.dry register of dates and facts, the newspaper has grown 
into one of the leading schoolmasters of the day. Its articles 
amuse us with their wit and instruct us with their wisdom. They 
exhibit the brilliancy of the classical scholar, and the close rea- 
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soning of the logician. Itis an encyclopeedia in itself. It reviews 
all books and treats of all science. It is familiar with all geogra- 
phy, and at home in all history. It is (dipus to read the rid- 
dles which every political Sphinx may set before it. It dives 
into cabinet secrets, and anticipates the purposes of statesmen. 
It has the hundred eyes of the ever-wakeful Argus, the hundred 
hands and fifty heads of Briareus. And, as omnipresent as 
omniscient, as ubiquitous as versatile, it is here, there and every- 
where, from Indus to the Po, from China to Peru, compassing the 
world with its correspondents, and with its expresses and the elec- 
tric telegraph, racing against time to communicate the intelligence 
of mankind in every region of the earth. The ancients counted 
up seven wonders of the world. If they had possessed a news- 
paper press, they would have had an eighth, more marvellous and 
more worth than all the rest together.— Speech of Rev. James 
Aspinwall on Education. 





LITERARY WORLD. 


Selections from the Writings of Mrs. ‘Sarah C. Edgarton Mayo, with a 
M-moir. By hex husband. Bostous A. Tompkins, No. 38, Coruhill.— One 
feels a melancholy interest in taking ep this interesting volume. Here is a 
work from one whom we have personally known, but whose face we are no 
more to behold on earth. Yet we love tu linger over its pages. It isa 
beautiful transcript of the mind of one who was universally beloved, and who 
was ari ornament to the denominafion to which she was attached. ‘The pork 
contains a great variety of articles in prose and verse. ‘True, some favorite 
pieces may not be found, but then the compiler found such a variety of mate- 
rial that he was obliged to omit much. ‘The work shows admirable judgment 
in the selection. ‘The work is divided into four parts : — The Memoir ; Poet- 
ical Selections ; Translations ; Prose Selections. The book is prepared in the 
usual elegant style of the publisher whose imprint it bears. 


Discourses on the Lord’s Prayer. By E. H. Cuapin. Boston; A. Tomp-' 
kins, 38 Cornhill.— Mr. Chapin has done a good work in giving to the public 
these excellent Discourses. The theme was worthy of his highly-gifted 
pen. It is the charm of nearly every production of this writer that he unites 
the Intellectual and the Devotional. Most finely has he given us in detail 
some of the beauties of this simple formula; the simplest, yet the most per- 
fect of any prayer ever uttered on our earth. How beautiful in conception! 
How exalted in sentiment! How concise in expression! How chaste in 
language! When about to leave a form of petition for ali future ages, Jesus 
commences by saying, ‘Our I’atuxr.’ No pompous titles are employed. 
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All is simple and touching. No human invention can equal it. No pro- 
duction can ever supply its place. Every word is full of thought, and every 
line big with meaning. The Christian needs to be reminded of the prayer 
day by day. Mr. Chapin has in avery ingenious manner, given us in detail 
| some of its beauties. He unfohds in Nine Discourses the various parts of 
Tae this beautiful petition, and many a heart burdened with sorrow will feel to 
thank him for thus presenting the Lord’s Prayer. The publisher has given 
us the work in a clear type, and in a neat binding ; and we heartily commend 


it as one that must live long after its author shall have gone hence to be no 
more. 


\f Letter to Ladies in Favor of Female Physicians. By Samvuet Grecory, 
A.M. Boston; Bela Marsh, 25 Cornhill.—We do not know of a more ear- 
nest and devoted Reformer than the author of this pamphlet. He has entered 
on a very useful labor, and one that should commend itself to every lover of 
ehumanity. The work is full of facts, and if we understand the object of the 

| Reform, it is to place things where they were. We suppose that it is an mno- 
vation fir the sterner sex to act as midwives. There has always to us been 
an urgent necessity for a Reform here. Let females be educated for this 
branch of medical practice, and soon the work would be accomplished. It is 
| certainly a barbarous practice to employ men in the department of Midwifery. 
We wonder the practice is not abandoned at once ; and we are glad Mr. Greg- 
ory has had the courage to put forth the facts on the subject. ‘The work is 
written in a clear, vigorous style, and will, undoubtedly, accomplish much for 
those for whom it was more especially designed. 


- 
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A Romance of the Sea-Serpent, or the Ichthyosaurus. By Wave. Also, a 
Collection of the Ancient and Modern Authorities, with Letters from distinguish- 
\ ed Merchants and Men of Science. Second edition. Cambridge ; John Bartlett, 
1819.— This is a singular work, The author aims in prose and verse to give 
the reader a view of the wonderful Sea-Serpent. He haecgjlected together the 
testimonies of merchants and others. ‘The whole work is curious, abounding in 
every varicty of illustration, and written in a fine flaming style. It is cer- 
tainly original in conception, and well calculated to suit the marvellous. 


Psychology : or the Science of the Soul considered Physiologically and Phi- 
losophically. With an Appendix, containing Notes of Mesmeric and Psyhical 
Experience. By Josepu Happocx, M. D.. With Engravings of the Nervous 
System. New York: Fowlers & Wells, 131 Nassau St.— This is a valua- 
ble work, embracing some excellent views of Psychology. ‘The work is written 
in a plain, vigorous style, and cuntains a variety of illustration. ‘The engray- 
ings are worth the cost of the book, which is but 25 cents. 








i American Phrenological Journal, February. O. S. & L. N. Fowlers, Ed- 

i : itors. New York. Foubas & Wells, 131 Nassau St.— We know of no 

tt age who do more to furnish a valuable periodical than these publishers. 

eG © “ach number of their journal is stored with the most wholesome truths, and 
| no pains is spared to adorn each number with the richest wood illustrations. 


} \ Tattell’s Living Age. Boston: E. Littell & Co., 165 Tremont St.— This 
Bi hy work contains selectivns from the most. valuable periodicals in foreign lands. 
ih The number before us contains a fine selection. 1. The Recent Arctic Expe- 
; ditions. II. Ticknor’s History of Spanish Literature. II]. Eighteen Hun- 
ol dred and Fifty. IV. The Annuals for 1850. V. Scientific Nomenclature. 
| Vi. Lawyers, Clients, &c., continued. Porrry.— The Present Time. 
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Poems. By Alice and Phebe Carey. Moss & Brother, Philadelphia.— 
We have here an elegant book. The first part of the book is occupied with 
the writings of Alice. Her poems are delicate and graceful. Pheebe is a more 
vigorous writer. She is less fanciful than her sister. There is one pecu- 
liarity in the writings of both these sisters. ‘There is a deep, fervent, relig- 
ious feeling. ‘ Love at the Grave’ is a charming poem. ‘ Morning ’ is full 
of sweetness and beauty. ‘Our Homestead’ makes one cling more closely 
to the fireside, and to value more highly the sweets of domestic life. We 
have room only for an extract from * ‘The Mill- Maid.’ 


‘Each Sabbath time along the aisle 
Her step more faintly sounded ; 
The light grew paler in her smile, 
Her cheek less softly rounded ; 
But never sank we in despair 
‘Till with that fearful crying, 
‘*The mill-maid of the golden hair 
‘ And lily hand is dying !”’ 
aol ” > 


* 7 


The mill-wheel for a day is still, 
The spindle closed its flying, 
The little homestead on the hill . 
Looks sadder for her dying. 
But, ere the third time in the spire 
The Sabbath bell is ringing, 
Not one of all the village choir, 
Will miss the mill-maid’s singing.’ ' 
Merchant's Magazine.— We have again and again commended this work to 
the American public as one of the most valuable journals of this country, and we 
have long believed that the eminent services of its editor would be appreciated 
by other countries. England has already acknow!edged its great merits. for 
profound disquisitions, facts and statistics, no journal can equal or surpass it. 
France now appreciates the labors of its indefatigable editor. The Chamber 
of Commerce of the city of Paris, which comprises the most eminent merchants 
of the Capital of France, has spontaneously addressed to the able editor the 
following highly complimentary letter : 


Cuamper or Commerce oF Paris. 

Paris, 26th December, 1849. : 
M. Freeman Hunt: 

Sir,— The Chamber of Commerce of Paris, having had occasion to consult 
the Magazine which you have published so many years, could not but fully 
appreciate its great merit. It has remarked the sustained zeal and care with 
which you have brought together, in its pages, statistical matter of the highest 
interest, as well as disquisitions of the utmost importance and utility ; and the 
Chamber knows of no better way of testifying its appreciation of your work, 
than by subscribing for the Magazine for its Library. The Treasurer has 
been directed to charge one of our correspondents in New York with this duty ; 
and also, of forwarding to you this Jetter, which we conclude, sir, by offering 
you the assurances of our highest consideration. 

Horace Say, Secreéary. LecenTiL, President of the Chamber. 


The Seaside and the Fireside. By Henry W.Lonerettow. Ticknor & Co. 
We welcome this elegant volume to our fireside as one of the most charming 
productions of its author. Fine thoughts run through every line. The 
‘ Building of the Ship’ is full of beautiful pictures of domestic feeling, and 


contains besides some powerful imagery of the Sea. We have only room for 
the * Dedication : ’ 
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‘As one who, walking in the twilight gloom, 
Hears round about him voices as it darkens, 

And seeing not the forms from which they come, 
Pauses from time to time, and turns and hearkens ; 


So walking here in twilight, O my friends ! 

I hear your voices, softened by the distance, 
And pause, and turn to listen, as each sends 

His words of friendship, comfort and assistance. 


If any thought of mine, or sung or told, 
Has ever given delight or consolation, 

Ye have repaid me back a thousand fold, 
By every friendly sign and salutation. 


Thanks for the sympathies that ye have shown ! 
Thanks for each kindly word, each silent token, 
That teaches me, when seeming most alone, 
Friends are around us, though no word be spoken. " 


Kind messages, that pass from land to land; 

Kind letters, that betray the heavt's deep history, 
In which we feel the pressure of a hand,— 

One touch of fire,— and all the rest is mystery ! 


The pleasant books, that silently among 

Our household treasures take familiar places, 
And are to us as if a living tongue 

Spake from the printed leaves or pictured faces ! 


Pechaps on earth I never shall behold, 

With eye of sense, your outward form and semblance 
Therefore to me ye never will grow old, 

But live forever young im my remembrance. 


Never grow old, nor change, nor pass away ! 

Your gentle voices will flow on for ever ; . 
When lite grows bare and tarnished with decay, 

As through a leafless landscape flows a river. 


Not chance of birth or place has made us friends, 
Being oftentimes of different tongues and nations, 
But the endeavor for the self-same ends, 
With the same hopes, and fears, and aspirations. 


Therefore, | hope to join your sea-side walk, 
Saddened, and mostly silent, with emotion ; 
Nor interrupting with intrusive talk 
The grand, majestic symphonies of ocean. 


Therefore | hope, as no unwelcome guest, 

At your warm fireside, when the lamps are lighted, 
To have my place reserved among the rest, 

Nor stand as one unsought or uninvited!’ 





Fatt River.— Arrangements have been made with Louis L. Barnard to 
have the nun.bers delivered free of postage. 





New Yorx.— A similar arrangement has been made with the carrier of the 
New York Christian Messenger. We trust any subscriber who does not re- 


ceive the work regularly will let us know, for we are desirous to have the 
work faithfully delivered. 











